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Go-ahead people prefer to deal with organisations which are 

equally forward-looking. On this score she—and thousands RIESL ING 

of other people—find the record of the Midland Bank con- 1 9 57 

vineing. Within a comparatively short space of time the ; —" 
Midland has originated three new banking services: Gift — A very popular medium dry hock. We have 

Cheques, Personal Loans and Personal Cheques were all bottled. wine from this vineyard for many years 
introduced to British banking by the Midland Bank. So if 12/6 oe 6/9 edie . 


you are the kind of person who looks ahead we think you 
will find it well worth while to"have an account at the Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. For 1 or 2 
Midland. Because once you do have one, there open up before bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 

you many, many services which can make your life easier |- - = 


and less complicated. The Manager of any branch will gladly ; 
give you all the further information you require. 


Midland Bank 


THE GO-AHEAD BANK 
FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE LIKE YOU! 


A copy of out full Wine List will be 
gladly sent on request to: ay 


LYONS. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY - LONDON : E.C.2 
2,200 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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Reever) _ By DONALD 
= arty Se p 2 , “: i ed i: \ . 
rR. KENNAN’S talk ‘Russia, the Atom, and the 
West, 1959 ’* is disappointing. I had awaited with 
some interest and eagerness his views on many 
important things that have happened in the two years 


comment on the Khrushchev threat to Berlin and its withdrawal; 
= on the course of the Geneva talks between the Foreign Ministers 
= about Germany; on Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
+ and Mr. Nixon’s visit to the Soviet Union, I also expected him 
. to pat someone on the back for doing successfully what he recom- 
St - mended: engage the Russians in detailed, slow, and private nego- 
_°__ tiations on one problem—which is precisely what has been done 
in Geneva at the conference on suspending nuclear tests. 

eT Yet there is next to nothing, virtually nothing, about these 
= ee important developments; although in one place Mr. Kennan does 
— refer” approvingly to a remark made by President Eisenhower, 
eee when Mr. Khrushchev was leaving him, to the effect that new 
a Be, 5 arrangements would have to be found for Berlin. 


did his Reith lectures. He thinks the prospects of peace and 
‘stability have improved very slightly; but he is clearly annoyed 
and perhaps surprised that his two main pieces of advice have 
been ignored. One was his advocacy of disengagement: the exact 
y oF athe policy of containment that he recommended ten 


Smee ~~ *° eS ee se 


Fee chat have passed since his Reith lectures. I thought he would 


No; Mr. Kennan’s talk smells much more of the lamp than 


McLACHLAN 


years before, when he was a United States official; the other was 
his protest against arming the Nato forces in Bae with atomic 
weapons. 

I notice, incidentally, that in talking of disarmament Mr. 
Kennan gives all his attention to the offer made by Mr. Khrush- 
chev to the United Nations—total disarmament by everyone in 
four years—and ignores entirely the more realistic and detailed 
plan put forward by Britain the day before. 

I have much respect for Mr. Kennan’s honesty and scholarship 
but I feel bound to point to misleading and unrealistic passages 
in his latest attempt to get us to trust the Russians more. I give 
three examples. . 

First, he suggests that the Americans have allowed their allies 
in Europe, notably the Germans, to have control of nuclear arms, 
that is to say, to control the warheads of smaller atomic weapons. 
That is not true and Mr. Kennan must know it is not true, Or is 
he just assuming that American control over the warheads is a 
fraud? If so, he should say so; it would be a statement of some 
importance, 

Secondly, note the way in which he deals with the suggestion 
that Nato should and could afford large conventional armies and 
air forces with all their conventional equipment. Then its mem- 
bers could discard all nuclear weapons and give up the strategy 
of the deterrent. Mr. Kennan says: ‘Let us be frank with our- 
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selves: ia’ is a matter of convenien 


~ which began with emphasis on deterrence has certainly been ‘that the pet gether ate 


resources of the Nato group are in no way 

the Soviet Union when it comes to the ene 2 st 
power. Whether we develop or fail to develop those resources is 
a matter of our own political choice’. Is this attitude realistic? 
Is it realistic about France with most of the divisions she 
promised to Nato still in Algeria? Is it true about Britain which 
tried a conscript army for nearly fifteen years and found it 
expensive and inefficient? And is it true of the United States 
itself, with its inadequate ground forces? Some of Mr. Kennan’s 
arguments for doing away with nuclear weapons collapse if the 
answer is ‘No’! 

Lastly, I take Mr. Kennan’s brief discussion of Western insist- 
ence that nuclear disarmament should be accompanied by inspec- 
tion and control. He derides the view that if there were an agree- oie possible the appeasement a Nee na 
ment to disarm and destroy stocks the Russians might keep a uk the 3 heals bai by Moscow. 
secret stock with which one day to blackmail their rivals. The 
possibility, Mr. Kennan admits, ‘ could never be wholly excluded’. afraid of the policy fe helped to fae wolves years 18 C 
But we tend to exaggerate it; because—and this is the state- when it is showing the first signs of success he is losing cour = 
ment that perplexes me—the Russians have never considered and, what is worse, trying to infect us with his loss of cour age. a Gees 
such weapons essential to the ‘ prospering of their own cause in First, Marshall Aid was to make Europe economically safe; then ee 
the affairs of the world’. I find that a strange assertion. Have the Nato was to make it militarily safe; the Communists were to be 
Russians not strained every nerve to catch up in nuclear arma- contained, held back,: taught that their expansion would not be ee 
ments? Have they not boasted of their successes and recast their tolerated. Then we were to wait and see things changing inside _ 
strategic thinking in nuclear terms? the Soviet Union and the satellites. How right the diagnosis was: , 

Perhaps what Mr. Kennan really means is that Sevier policy things have started changing there, under our pressure. But 0 
would find it easier to work its will in Europe and the Middle just; and here and now Mr. ‘Kennan wants to relax ‘the bea 
East if America and her allies were not defended by nuclear and trust to Mr. Khrushchey’s good i intentions, po 
weapons. If so, I agree with him, because Soviet policy in I wish Mr. Kennan had waited another year before saying 
Europe has been obviously much less effective in the Nato this. For his arguments could once again weaken the pressures 
countries in the last five years. The political threat backed by that we have been exerting on the communist system; and those 
overwhelming military power no longer works outside the who oppose Mr. Khrushchev’s policies in Russia and China will 
Tron Curtain. point to Mr. Kennan and say: ‘ Look, you need not worry. They — 

Mr. Kennan povousty dislikes, fears, and distrusts the nuclear - are more frightened i in the West than We : are’ Earn cere i 
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By TERENCE MORRIS iM He: SS eee 
; rie ANOS ; ° gn 1p iri 

OME recommendations are contained i in the report, recently and personality readily available. In te. time- honoured’ es By %: 
published’, of the Advisory Council on The Treatment of ‘financial and other reasons’ have hamstrung this vital part of — 
Young Offenders. Young offenders represent the core of the courts’ work for long gpoush: they. cannot Me put of, for ton 
Britain’s criminal populaticn; they are not only more much longer. “¢: 
numerous in the courts than their elders, but the proportion of |§ The after-care proposals are a distinet improvement, par it) is 
them in the sixteen to twenty-one age-group eccane into trouble not enough to provide a legal framework; there must be an 
increases appreciably year by year. adequate supply of probation officers to do the. job, and the © 
Briefly, the new proposals are that. detention centres should arithmetical calculation, by which it is suggested that. only twenty- 
be developed so as to replace short-term imprisonment; that the four new officers may be needed, leaves one a little incredulous. 
Borstal and Young Prisoner centres should be merged, using a Presumably this figure has been ‘calculated upon the present use 
sentence which is flexible, within its maximum. and minimum made by the courts of detention centres. But what will ‘happen 
limits, and that the courts should be prohibited from sending — if the courts—now limited in their power to imprison—in | their — 
young offenders to prison unless a sentence of three years or more enthusiasm should make greater use. =o the centres eciall 
is appropriate. - * those which Hose poche been c 
Clearly the detention centre will have an important part (os ae 
play, and it is worth bearing in mind that some courts, as well © 
as the Public, have envisaged the centres as a means of administer- and the report, ehh Be caETASE to 
ing a ‘short, sharp shock’ to the truculent teddy-boy. The régime employs some curious phrases: ies foe 


modified, but if it is to accommodate a wider range of young — 
offenders it must become more flexible still. While admitting 

that physical fitness and mental capacity will have to be who has ay oa it 
taken into account, the report, rather strangely, does not think asa “ young thug *. 
that special provision should be made. We must hope that. 

the courts, when they pronounce sentence, will be careful to 
consider the needs of the mentally retarded and ees 
disturbed. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the remand centres for which we 
have been waiting since 1948 must appear soon. The report 
recognizes that the proposals are likely to succeed only if the 
courts can have the vital information on the offender’s Sonate 
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ERHAPS, in fairness, we should first be clear about what 


have taken place recently on their border with India. 
ml = Remember, first of all, there are two quite separate 
areas involved. The incidents which 
occurred about six weeks ago took place [ 


claim that the proper boundary is the | 
so-called McMahon Line, which. was 
agreed at the Simla Conference in 1914 _ 

_ between representatives of the British, ff 

_ Chinese, and Tibetan governments—at 
that time Tibet was almost indepen- 
dent. The Chinese Government refused 

+ to ratify this. agreement; and the 

Chinese now say that they have never 

‘ recognized the Line, which was only 
imposed as a result of British aggres- 
sive imperialism. They claim that the 

true boundary between Tibet and India © 
at this point is a ‘traditional’ border | 
lying well to the south of the McMahon - 
Line. 

The incidents that have taken place 
in the last week or two have been on — 
the border between the north-west tip. 

of Tibet and parts of north-east 

_. Kashmir at present occupied by India. The Chinese admit that in 

1842 a treaty was signed between Britain and China in which 

both sides agreed to respect the frontier in this area. But they claim 
_ that the border was never exactly defined, and that the Chinese 

_ Government in fact refused subsequent British requests that it 

should be delimited. Here again they say that the true ‘ tradi- 

©” + tional’ border lies well to the south-west—in some cases more 

than fifty miles south-west—of the border as marked in most 

ns Indian and other maps. And, in addition to these two regions, 

there are other areas about which the Chinese have put forward 
similar arguments. 

. As statements of history many of these Chinese assertions may 

ee reasonably accurate. But even if they are, I donot think they 
be said to justify the Chinese claims to the territories 
olved. After all, if territorial claims based on ‘traditional ’ 
lundaries can be ‘pushed back fifty or 100 years, India could 
claim Ceylon, Austria most of eastern Europe, and Turkey nearly 
the whole of the Middle East. None of the peoples in the areas 

2 now claimed by China are ethnically or linguistically Chinese 

(though in some cases they are Tibetan). And India might well 

=. legitimate] y claim that the new boundaries have themselves 
become ‘ traditional’ borders, established by usage and accepted 
by international opinion. 

So much then for what the Chinese say, Are these claims in 
fact sufficient to explain Chinese behaviour? Here it should be 
said that one of the first aims of the present government of 
China: after it came into power was to try to re-establish what 

many Chinese have for long regarded as the traditional borders 

of China. They regained full Chinese autonomy in Manchuria, 
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____ they re-asserted Chinese control of Sinkiang, they invaded Tibet; - 
2 


‘ they probably sought the return to China of Outer Mongolia; 
and they have, of course, been vociferously agitating for the 
: liberation’ of Formosa. The only former Chinese territories that 
_ they have not yet laid claim to have been Hong Kong and Macoa. 

| Clearly, alice, een motives do count for a good deal in 


|. SO a le By EVAN LUARD ; i ye 
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‘ ; Seer Mr. oye are dees opinions my pecsed by him in ‘ At 
soe ome and Abroad’ broadcast in the Home Service on October 27. 


‘the. Chinese themselves say about the incidents that 
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on the frontier between Tibet and the | Yehchang « 
ee “north-east corner of India, not far from 
the Burmese border. Here the Indians 
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Chines thinking. I doubt, however, if they are a sufficient ex- 
planation’ for the Way Te Chinese have been acting recently. 
If they had felt so strongly about the territories on the Indian 
rder_they_ woul have sought 
earli ccording to Mr, Nehru, when Mr. Chou En-lai 
visited India in 1956, he specifically stated that China would 
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be prepared to recognize the McMahon Line: but the Chinese 
are now explicitly challenging the Line. In any case, most 
of the areas under dispute, though some of them are large 
in size, are not of any great value in themselves, either 
strategically, or, still less, economically, And the Chinese could 
hardly have felt that the honour of China made their recovery 
essential. 

Why, then, should they now be prepared to flout international 
opinion so blatantly for the sake of a few areas of mainly barren 
and sparsely populated mountain country? It has been suggested 
that their motives might be to blackmail Russia for increased 
aid in return for agreeing to play the game of co-existence, that 
they are revenging themselves for Indian protection of the Dalai 
Lama, that they are probing the Indian will to resist, that they 
are trying to interfere with Indian domestic politics, even that 
they may be trying to call into question frontiers established by 
colonial powers all over the world. Another suggestion is that 
the recent incidents have occurred only as a result of inadequate 
control of local military commanders, 

All of these hypotheses are of course possible—we cannot be 
sure—but I must say that I do not find any of them very 
convincing. The first thing to remember is that the incidents 


have been going on for a very long time. The recent White Paper ~ 


published by the Indian Government on the dispute showed that 
there has been a long series of incidents at different points on the 
border since 1954. "The Chinese Government have, ever-since 
Ee rer ca ore eerie 
-of these areas (though in the past they have sometimes appeared 
to disavow official authority for the maps). 

It is true that there seemed to be a slight relaxation of the 
Chinese attitude after the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to Peking— 
and, incidentally, soon after a visit to Peking by a top-ranking 
delegation of the Indian Communist Party, who may well have 
been disturbed about the effect of recent Chinese actions on their 
chances in the forthcoming Kerala election, And there have been 


-yeports that the Chinese have now 


north-east area, which they occupied earlier 


_ altogether impossible that there has been an agreement that the 


Chinese would withdraw-if the Indians did not occupy). But 


these seem to have been only tactical moves. Since the most recent: 


incidents the Chinese have been more uncompromising than ever 


in their accusations about ‘ armed provocation’ by Indian troops 


and in their angry declarations that Indian Government state- 
ments were ‘contrary to the truth’. And certainly there has not 
been the slightest suggestion that they were prepared to evacuate 


_ the area where the latest incident occurred, which they categori- - 
_ cally declare to be Chinese territory, though it is forty miles inside 


what the Indians claim to be the frontier. All this does not look 
as if these events were the result of the irresponsible action of 


_trigger-happy frontier guards. 


On the contrary, all the evidence seems to show that the recent 
incidents are the result of a deliberate act of policy of the Chinese 
Government to extend their power over the disputed areas by 
force. In matters of this sort Chinese policy seems to be based on 
the principle that possession is nine points of the law. Once they 


have got a foot in the door they will be able to negotiate ‘from a 


position of strength ’, as Mr. Dulles would have said. In fact, the 
whole recent series of events is an exact repetition on a larger scale 
of what happened in their frontier dispute with Burma five years 
ago. Here again there was a disputed border. Here again the 


Chinese first occupied the disputed territory and then began to” 


talk. In theory negotiations are still going on. But meanwhile, 


The American Steel Strike Pe o 


HATEVER verdict the Supreme Court gives on the 
American steel strike, it will only be the end of a 
chapter, not the end of the book. It is already the 
longest unbroken strike in the industry’s history, and 
its effects will be felt for months to come. It is far too late to 
avoid serious repercussions in the rest of the industry as well as 


in politics, labour relations, and the law. More than 100 days — 


of idleness have lost the companies well over $3,000,000,000, 
including decay of plant, while the men have forfeited nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in wages, and the Government about the same 
amount in taxation. 

Whether the Taft-Hartley Act is upheld or not, a true settle- 
ment looks as far off as ever. Agreement with a mere four per 
cent. of the industry means little so long as the ‘ Big Three’ 
corporations, representing more than fifty per cent., stand firm. 
Why this rigidity? The answer is that the strike could be the 
end of an era in industrial relations, something of direct meaning 


to America’s 18,000,000 union menibers. If anyone chose it so, 


it was the employers, though they would say it was forced upon 
them. And it came at this moment because the world, and the 


United States in it, has become a buyer’s market. Competition 
is severe, price counts, and since price in America largely depends 


on wage costs it was time for a showdown. 


Question of Management 


About every three years since the war ties has been a wage 


demand, token resistance by the companies, and in the end a 
compromise favouring labour; but this time the employers made — 
a stand on the right, as they saw it, of management to manage. 


The union had to be equally firm on its right to modify manage- 


ment, or lose conviction for a generation to come. Both sides knew 
the same battle was breaking out in the docks, the. railways, and 


the motor works. American labour has its back to the wall; the 
tide is flowing against it from Congress, the White House, the 
_ States, the public, even its own mexsberht, The steel strike is 
also a fight for militancy. . 
There could be no more completed yak tet for this’ 
collision of principles, In theory, though not always in practice, 
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to be some confrontation, a "formal batsien ‘beceetal ¢ 


By GERALD PRIESTLAND, B.B.C. correspondent — in Neches Ca “tt 


"management have been 


over and over again that | 
take ficadly, peaceful, ne 


Principles and the spirit of B 

that at the end of it all they w 
not more than an inchanyway. Siete: 
We still have hot ait at an answer to our a first 


cally of little eee I do not vp to. be sure of. cies er. 
But -_ own view is that pei the last few = ase ‘the Ching ese 


India for power and influence in south-east Asia. 
therefore welcomed this opportunity publicly to assert 
over that of India, to humiliate India even, to be seen all over 
the world as the stronger of the two. The tragic part about — 
the whole affair is that the Chinese should be so out of touch — 
with world opinion as to believe that they can acquire prestige, 
gain face, by such a crude assertion of military power. But if — 
it is true that China is today so sadly out of touch with world 
opinion, this is, perhaps, a matter for which all of us. who. have 
sought to exclude her for so long from the councils a4 the world 4 
must share some responsibility. aly . © ; 
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management in steel has the cite to automate the mills: without =f 

interference; but many firms would like to change the entire 
labour drill for certain processes, including the number of men 
required. Here enters that sinister figure, the man with the stop- — 
watch, the time-and-motion expert, disliked by union men the 
world over. It is argued that once he gets the whip hand the older | = ie 
man will be penalized, jobs abolished, and the remaining hands — as 
overworked. The union simply refused to discuss working methods 
which, incidentally, vary from place to place. Spee Te- “4 3 rae 
fused to discuss anything else. 


No Grounds for Agieieat ‘le Dene Fh ete ae 

These attitudes eased a little, but the territory bees! was 
hardly more promising. The financial issue did not involve wages — ne 
alone; it also covered the so-called ‘ fringe ’ benefits, like pensions, — B ype 
‘insurance, and unemployment pay. The two sides never reached — Meee 
the same value for a given offer. The union would propose an in- 
crease which it said worked out at twenty-four cents an hour; ies tds 
employers said they made it thirty-three. They could not even + 
agree on areiecaic Small wonder the Presidential Board of | 
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Tt he News of a . Week 


SAL I S T A . R C gor K E on wat the American press thinks important 


5 ae - 


. HERE was a Arle item in thie: newspapers last Friday 
“morning that must have made expatriate Englishmen and 
other campers-out in the jungle feel very good—if they 
were old enough to remember the cowering days of the 
_ nineteen-thirties. when they were always stumbling into good- 
natured Americans who said, with a wink: ‘Paid that January 


instalment yet? ’ This was always a reference to the outstanding 


_ British war debt which came to look more hopeless every year, as 
the interest grew higher and the depression grew deeper. Britain 


was, of course, not alone in this indebtedness—not by a long shot; 


but, unfortunately, a generation of young Americans came to 
judge and respect the countries of Europe on the rather false 
basis of whether or not they had paid their debts or reparations. 
- Finland, which is not nearly so well known to American travellers 
as Italy” or France or Britain, became a shining transatlantic 


_ light to Americans in those days—a beacon that beckoned, and 


- mocked the nations unable to earn enough money to pay their 
own citizens, let alone to pay the American debt. Finland was 
the first country to pay up in full; and from that day to this, 
it has a special niche in American folklore, under the caption: 
* Brave little Finland ’. 


A small item appearing as the eleventh of twelve in the 
Wall Street Fournal’s famous third column—which covers in 


bald though accurate detail the world events of the day—said 


simply this: ‘ Britain repaid the U.S. $250,000,000 five-and-a- 
half years ahead of schedule’. (‘ Ahead of schedule’ is current 
American for the old English word ‘early’.) ‘The money was 
all that London drew from the Export-Import Bank out of a 
total credit of $500,000,000, made available by this nation in the 
Suez crisis. The repayment is believed to be the biggest single 
sum.ever received by the Bank. Britain also repaid interest to five 
point five million on the money ’. 

The New York Times carried the story on its fifth page, under 
‘British Pay Off Loan Due in 1965’. 
The Herald Tribune did carry it on the front page, but carried 
only in the sense that a housewife stumbling out of a supermarket 


- on a Saturday morning is carrying a couple of boxes of matches, 


along with a side of beef, a few quarts of ice-cream, the week- 
end vegetables and a case of beer. The Tribune had a three- 
paragraph story headlined: ‘ Britain, Flush, Pays Off Ahead of 
Time ’; but inside it did have a congratulatory leader. 

If Britain had been a little luckier in the lucky dip of the 
world’s news on Friday there is no doubt its repayment would 
have screamed a little more grandly across the headlines. I have 
stressed the inconspicuousness of this item in most newspapers not, 
I hope, to be mean, but only to show by contrast how bursting we 
were with other—and locally—more exciting news. If Britain had 
only announced, say, that she had no intention of ever repaying 
that debt, boy, would that have made a splash! — 


A Sombre Note ; 

There was, for instance, the sombre note that the United States, 
Britain, and France had agreed to use their troops if need be 
to prevent the flying of the new East German Communist flag 
in West Berlin. Alongside this came word that we were on the 
verge of an announcement about the meeting of the Western 
Powers in Paris in December. 

Much was rightly made of the Soviet Union’s livid attack on 


‘Mr. Walter Reuther, the popular leader of the United Automobile 
_ Workers. The official trade-union journal of all the Russias had 


managed to dig up some damning State’s witnesses who remem- 


bered—or said they did—Mr. Reuther when he worked in the 


y Motor Car igen one year in the nineteen-thirties. Mr. 


Reuther has now been machine-gunned from both sides. He 
had a tough time in the McCarthy era for having been to Russia 
at all, and there was some lurid and disgusting stuff published 


at the time: old speeches revived, letters dug up—or cooked up > 


—professing his undying reverence for the Soviet Union. Now, 
Mr. Reuther is getting it in the back, and many people must 
wonder why, of all the Americans Mr. Khrushchev met on his 
American tour, it should be Walter Reuther who has earned his 


hate and the venom of the Russian press. 


I have no doubt that labour historians, diplomats, psychiatrists, 
and other learned men might wish to go into this puzzle at length. 
Why should Mr. Khrushchev scatter so many agreeable compli- 
ments, as he did, in the direction of the presidents of big 
corporations—of the bosses, in a word; and yet why should he 
shudder with rage when he thinks of one of the most courageous, 


hard-headed, and progressive trade-union leaders alive? I will — 


- not beat about the psychological bush. In the history of the 
_ Khrushchev tour of the United States nothing was more depress- 


/ 


ing—not even the doleful interlude in Los Angeles—than the 
Sunday evening when several hundred newspapermen waited in 
a big assembly-room of the Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco 


for three-and-a-half hours to hear the reports of Mr. Reuther 


and other labour leaders on their evening’s discussion with Mr. 


K. When Mr. Reuther and the others at last came down and 


blinked into the sizzling arc lights that television, alas, requires, 
they looked rather pale and ragged; and they looked the same 
way once the report was over and they got out into the normal 
illumination of a hotel lobby. The truth is that Mr. Reuther and 


_his colleagues had been subjected to a type of third degree which 


has to be endured to be believed, and which always comes as a 


shock to labour men in democratic countries, who go into it~ 


cherishing the delusion that they are somehow more acceptable 
to the Soviet leaders than the employers, or capitalists. Both the 
British labour leaders at the time of the B. and K. visit, and now 
the American labour leaders, know better. 


Mr. Khrushchev and the Trade Unions 
After going into this strange and bitter experience with some 
of the men who sat through it, it struck me at the time as one 


of the hard facts, possibly the most unpleasant fact, we have to ~ 


face in our relations with a Russia that seems in other ways to 
want to be friendly. Nowhere in his public or private appear- 
ances in the U.S.A. was Mr. Khrushchey more brutal, more 
abrupt, more suspicious and short-tempered than in his exchanges 
at this private meeting with Mr, Reuther and the other trade- 
union men. He bristled with suspicions of their motives, called 
them ‘capitalist lackeys’ to their faces, burst into a rage when 
they asked him about the new Soviet penal code which prescribes 
fifteen years’ imprisonment for anyone proposing or inciting a 
strike. The right to strike was what Mr. Reuther and his boys were 
questioning him about at the time. They knew some of the 
answers, but here was their chance to face the leader of all the 
Soviet Republics and to ask him frankly if they had been mis- 
informed about the worker’s right to bargain for his own working 
conditions or to strike for them. Mr. Khrushchev at one point 
jumped up and banged the table, and said his menacing line: 
“It took me twelve hours to fly to the United States; I could 
fly home from here in only ten hours’. Well, they would stroke 
him and pacify him for a while, and then they gave him a list 
of Hungarian trade-union leaders who have vanished—or worse; 
and he was in a fury again. 

‘Whenever’, said Mr. Reuther afterwards, ‘we talked about 
pious generalities, all was fine. Whenever we wanted to find out 
exactly what democratic rights the Soviet worker had as a citizem 
and a working equal, then he simply got abusive’, 

(continued on page 784) 
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: Art—anti-Art 


UCHAMP’S ‘< reaction was aimed at the whole institu- 


tion of aesthetics, of forms and rules of good form ~ 
which blunt and falsify experience ’. Mr. Andrew Forge 


has this to say about the painter Marcel Duchamp in a 


recent broadcast which we now print. Mr. Forge might have been 


describing the reactions of any artist who has belonged to one 
of the various movements of artistic protest which have been 
startling the Western world during the last fifty years. Collectively, 
these movements can be grouped under the heading ‘ Art—anti- 
Art’. Indeed, this is the title of a stimulating new series that has 
just begun in the B.B.C. Third Programme. The series includes 
talks, some of which we shall be publishing, and interviews with 
such artists as Duchamp, André Breton and Tristan Tzara; with 
Dr. Richard Huelsenbeck, one of the founders of Dada and now 
a psychiatrist in New York, and with the American poet Kenneth 
Rexroth. 

Since about 1909, the only movements that can genuinely—if 
broadly—be included under the heading ‘anti-art’ are those 
which are iconoclastic in their approach to the entire paraphernalia 
of an inherited artistic tradition, The anti-artists are those who in 
their work have attempted to deny or break with every conceivable 
canon of style, taste, or convention that may have been established 
by the practice of artists in the past. Thus, Futurism and Dadaism 


and some aspects of Surrealism can be considered typically anti- 


art and altogether distinguishable from such avant-garde move- 
ments of this century as Cubism or Expressionism, Undoubtedly 
Dadaism—the activities of artists working in Zurich, Berlin, Paris 
and New York, between 1916 and 1922, and including Picabia, Arp 

_ and Max Ernst—is the most clearly delineated of these anti-art 
movements. But it must not be thought that the spirit of Art— 
anti-Art belongs to, or lies already buried in, the past. In recent 
years Dadaism has been recalled in exhibitions and books; and 
the question arises whether or not the seeds of fresh anti-art 
feeling are to be found in such divergent present-day phenomena 
as Art Brut, Ionesco’s Anti-Theatre and the ideas of ‘ The Beat 
Generation ’. 

In the nineteen-twenties, Duchamp painted a new version of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘Mona Lisa’ and added to it a moustache 
and an obscene caption. Man Ray produced a picture of a flat 
iron with meaningless spikes embedded in its face. The early 
fame of such works as these and their obvious hostility to accepted 
painting tradition has led people to think of Dadaism in particular 
as primarily an artistic movement. In fact, Dada was always as 
much anti-sense as anti-art. Hence, the staging of the lecture 
given by thirty-eight lecturers in unison and the provision at the 
1920 Cologne exhibition of a hatchet for visitors to smash exhibits 


with. (Some took advantage of this and did so!) A peculiarity — 


that also seems characteristic of anti-artists is their capacity for 
surrounding themselves with an atmosphere of contrived scandal 
and cultivated impropriety that make them notorious among their 
fellow men. There would also appear to be a strong sense of 
social and political protest bound up with the roots of almost all 
anti-art movements, a spirit of outcry against either war or 
Vordre établi, or both, which have combined well with the 
natural anarchism and deliberate intention to shock that are so 
often typical of the artist in revolt. . 
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- with the allegation of a Chinese incursion into Indian territory 


“China aoe India — ry 
ee HAS BEEN RELATIVELY little comment fro st 
in the Soviet bloc on the Indian-Chinese clashes in Lad: 
a commentator on the East German Home Service co 
that it was not Chinese troops whe had entered Indian territory, — 
but vice versa. To substantiate his contention the commentator — -< 
pointed out ‘that the nearest Indian permanent settlement tothe 
location where the Ladakh incident took place was so far awé ay 
‘that it takes three weeks by mule to reach it while the 
corresponding Chinese settlement is only about fifty-six miles — 
away. The East German broadcaster also thought it inconsistent ‘g 


that apparently, ‘not a single Chinese was taken prisoner ’. ‘Hess 
did, however, admit that ‘ some open frontier questions do in fact 
exist between the Chinese People’s Republic and_ ‘India’, and 
he then stated that the Chinese government had | repeatedly 
declared itself ready for negotiations with India about the frontier, 

‘Who then benefits by the incidents? ’ asked the East German a 
commentator, and he went on: © oh 


Some developments in India deserve attention. In ‘recent Bee 
months we have been witnessing in India a drive by the right- see 
wing of the ruling Congress Party, which cannot yet be fully ; ed 
assessed. We recall that the legal Communist Government in 2 
Kerala was unlawfully overthrown, a Government which provided 

_ a pattern of how to solve India’s vital problems. . . . It is certainly 
no accident that at the same-time high-ranking officers are trythe > Aes 

to exert pressure on the Indian Government by threatening to x 

resign. It is quite obvious that the right-wing of the Congress = 

Party means to bring pressure to bear on the Indian Govern- = 
ment, to obtain its political objectives. 

A Yugoslav transmission in English quoted an article j ia the eee 
newspaper Politika which had been critical of the Chinese role? ae 
in the Ladakh incident: c 

Tolerance, caution, and the acaat solvicak ates of -s 
Nehru’s India are seriously strained by this frontier incident. . e 
The frontier dispute cannot be settled by shooting at’ Indian 
frontier police. Force would bring into question not only peace 
in the Chinese-Indian borders, but also the patience of the 


rest of the world. a 

A later Yugoslav transmission in English also quoted Politika 
for the remark that it had been surprising that the foremost _ 
Soviet paper Pravda had not contained a single word about the ~~ 
Ladakh incident, even though a week had passed since it took — He) ; 
place. Was this because Pravda’s readers would find it hard to 
understand the incident? Politika concluded by saying that it~ ee 
would like to believe in ‘the Chinese way to Socialism’, but’  — 
industrialization did not justify everything that was being done i Mh 22 
China in its name, or being described as efforts for its realization. a 
Industrialization should not result in ‘ difficulties being created nif 
for peace in the world and in regard to the struggle for peace’. a. *. 
Soviet broadcasts have shown that the forthcoming meeting 2s 

- between Mr. Khrushchev and General de Gaulle is regarded * 
by the Russian leaders as a positive contribution in ‘ the struggle Sere 
for peace’. Moscow in French for Europe called the meeting ‘a 7 £5 


subject for joy’, and said that the French and Soviet people 
have ‘to avert ‘the danger of a military conflagration which _ 
militarists from beyond the Rhine have lighted twice during the 
lifespan of the same generation’. The Russian radio then quoted 
General de Gaulle’s utterance of fifteen years ago in which he ee : 
stressed the value of the Franco-Russian alliance of 1892 ye 
holding back Pan-Germanic claims for twenty-two years and in 
contributing to Foch’s victory i in the aie ects ree, The ‘Moscow 
broadcast went on: 4 
The Soviet people love ae née Ebertysaphiee praies and 
their revolutionary traditions. Many visitors who have come Let es ot i 
France have noted that at the mention of thi ==> 
Beieiss' * ‘ais face of every: Spvietoman i is lit 1 , a 


betause af lack of goodwill in‘ certain 
tc, —Based on sormaalaaaaneaa 
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Did You Hear That? 


IRISH GATE-POSTS 

‘Do YOU KNOW our gateposts? ’, asked WENDY 
Dewar-DurIE in ‘Woman’s Hour from 
Northern Ireland’ (Light Programme). ‘ Gate- 
pillars would really be a better word because 
they stand about six foot high and are three foot 
thick and built of stones and clay. Sometimes 
they are painted white and one finds them guard- 
ing the farm entrances all over Ulster. 

‘Everyone accepts these gate-posts as typical 
but no one seems to know how far they go back 
in history. Some people say only a few hundred 
years, when great gateways were built for 
defence and against cattle thieving, but in one 
of the ancient books of Ireland there is an 
account of a stranger sighting some white objects 
a long way off and mistaking them for shields, 
only to find that he was looking at the white 
stone columns which stood at the entrance to a 
royal dwelling. 

‘When we first moved into our house in 
County Down it had no gates at all and not a 
sign of a gate-post. This was not surprising as 
the whole place had been neglected. The house 
itself was pure red-brick Victoriana. As soon as 
we had tidied it up we tackled the garden. Then 
we turned our attention to the entrance drive. 
The original gates had been surrendered for 
scrap during the war, leaving an untidy gap. , 

‘ After surveying it we decided we did not really need a gate. 
But gate-pillars would give an air, even perhaps a distinction, to 
our rather ugly house. It was then that I thought how nice it 


. would be to have typically Irish gate-pillars. 


‘When I told my Irish friends what we planned to do they 
were rather dubious. Did I, they asked, know what those gate- 
posts meant? I had noticed various small differences: some were 
square with cone-shaped tops, some had flat tops, others had 
stones sticking out of their cones like feathers out of a hat. My 
friends assured me those gate-posts are most significant. If you 
want good crops you put up one kind of post, if you want fine 
cattle you put up another, even the number of your 
children might be influenced by the shape of your 
gate-post. Gate-posts were obviously not to be treated 
lightly. Needless to say, I was all for good crops but 
one can have too much of other things. 


’ 


ank, R.N.R 


The ‘ Shun Lee’ in 1866: a lithograph fy T. G. Dutton; and, inset, Captain John James 


National Maritime Museum 


The entrance to Greencastle, County Down 


}. Allan Cash 


‘I went down to the public library, but although the reference 
books spoke of there being much folklore attached to gate-posts, 


. adding that in some districts they were known as “ man and wife ”, 


and that they were always considered more important than gates, 
and were often built before the farm-house, the books were much 
more anxious to emphasize that if you want good luck your gate 
must “ swing with the sun”. 

‘Then, one day, I got talking to an old farmer. His farm, a 
small-holding, had gate-pillars with flat tops. He said that flat 
tops were always lucky because the fairies could dance on them, 
especially if you put out a dish of mashed potatoes on the top 
at Hallowe’en. But someone else told me 
that conical tops stuck with sharp stones 
would be far better, they might be incon- 
venient for fairies but the stones ensure that 
the devil cannot sit on the top. 

‘Then my husband suggested that I had 
better make enquiries about cost before 
going any further. When I received our local 
builder’s estimate I was horrified. I won- 
dered if he had thought I meant gold-plated 
gate-posts. So the entrance to our drive is 
still rather empty and without distinction. 
But one day I am determined that those 
gate-posts shall stand proudly there ’. 


SIXTY YEARS AT SEA 

‘My mother’s father, Captain Milbank, 
R.N.R.’, said DoroTHY HORTON in the 
Midland Home Service, ‘ lived to be ninety, 
and my memories of him, though they 
stretch back half a century, are as vivid as 
those of yesterday. 

‘Captain Milbank, an outstanding figure 
of the maritime community for more than 
sixty years, was acknowledged as a 
“character ” even by the more individual- 
istic Victorians. With a spare but wiry figure, 
a trim white beard, tanned complexion, 


— >) 
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piercing ae eyes, and breezy manner, bie looked an old axle 


if ever there was one. And indeed, he had spent nearly all his — 


_ life at sea; he was even born there. 
“On his study wall hung a fine Ga palcting of the clipper 
“Emma Eugenia”, which his sailor father was taking through 


the Torres Strait in July 1834, with her live cargo, bound for 


Botany Bay, when his son was born. Taking the two-hours-old 
baby into his arms he christened him on deck. in a tub of salt 
water with the words: “ John James, I baptize thee to the sea’ 
And, sure enough, the boy grew up into the seafaring life, being 
apprenticed, like his father before him, entirely in sail. ‘In his 
teens he learnt to fill every role of the mariner’s art, and at 
twenty years of age he was already in command of his own ship. 

‘An adventurous life it was, by his ; a 
account, in the eighteen-fifties and -sixties, Wy \ Wwi2? 
navigating these deep-sea vessels. In those MAIN 
days pirates still roamed the seas, and our 
merchant seamen had many a scuffle with 
them. As a young man my grandfather was 
on the Quaker-owned “ Morning Star”, a- 
vessel of 245 tons built in 1825, when her 
passengers, returning home to England from 
Ceylon, persuaded her captain to allow 
another fine sailing ship to overtake them— 
to their subsequent regret, for she was the 
flagship of that notorious and dreaded 
corsair, Benito de Soto. His gang of cut- 
throats locked the unarmed crew below 
decks, maltreated the women passengers, 
and, having rifled the vessel, proceeded to 
scuttle her by boring holes in her hull. 

“It was only through the wiles of the 
Scottish stewardess that the “ Morning 
Star ” was saved from destruction. She pre- 
tended to be drunk and thus escaped the 
attentions of the pirates. By this ruse she 
was able to release the imprisoned crew 
just in time for them to stop up the holes 
and save the “Morning Star ” from sinking. 
After that, cutlasses, pistols, and gun- — 
powder were carried on the “ Albemarle ”, “ Arabia”, “ Ares ”, 
and “ Avon”, the Quaker ships that Captain Milbank sailed. 

“My grandfather was at one time captain of the renowned 
“Shun Lee” sailing under the “Red Dragon”, fighting pirate 
junks from Shanghai to Hankow. He was a contemporary. of, 
though senior to, Captain Woodget of the “Cutty Sark”, and 
it seems incredible to me now, when man-made satellites are 

_ launched into space, that but one intervening generation divides 
us from their day, and that in my early twenties I used to ride 
down Piccadilly on the top of a bus (a- nice, open-topped bus 
then) in the company of a deaf, but dapper, old gentleman who, 
at that same age, had fought, sword in hand, as “ Chinese ” 
Gordon’s flag lieutenant, and who depended for his voyages EOD 
the winds and tides. 

“My grandfather later graduated into steam, becoming i in 1870 
marine superintendent of the Ryde Line of steamers. Eventually 
he left the merchant navy to take up a new career in marine 

* salvage with Lloyds of London. His long experience afloat must 


have qualified him for this work, and it was his boast that he 


never had a loss at sea or cost the underwriters a penny piece’. 


THE COBRA AND THE PORRIDGE 
A story of a small boy in India was told by CHARLES ROBERTS 
in ‘ Today ’ (Home Service).‘ It dates ’, he said, ‘from long before 


I was born, because it was in the school book my father learned 


to read from. This little boy, about two years old, lived with 
his parents in a bungalow that had a wide verandah with steps 
_ leading down to the garden. In those days Scottish families, even 
in India, started the day with porridge. The father, according to 
the old Scots custom, always ate his standing up; and the small 


boy naturally imitated him. One day he wandered out on to the 


verandah and presently came back with the bowl empty, which 
was taken by his mother as a jolly good show because in the 
heat he was apr to find it a struggle to finish. ; 


house for senior children. They will graduate there from the _ 
“national houses. It is hoped that, in the end, about 300 children — 


ues such a village can § 


‘India all that time ago. 


_Swaying slightly, a foot away from his head, was an enormous 


‘But one day the father was pacing ‘with his porridge 
happened to look out on to the verandah. There he saw his son 
sitting cross-legged on the floor with the bowl between his knees. 


cobra. The father was naturally frozen for a moment with < 
horror. Then his son spdoned up a ‘spoonful of porridge and 
offered it to the snake, who took it and swayed backwards. ’ The 
son then took a spoonful. The snake then had one; then the boy. , 
The father realized this must be a routine performance and that — 
the two understood each other, but towards 
the end he froze with horror again: because ’ 
the snake swayed forward two spoonfuls 

running, trying to go out of his turn, The. 
boy clouted him on the head with his spoon 
and he swayed back and waited. When the 

porridge was finished he slithered away, and ya 
the boy walked in with the empty bowl. _ ey: 


‘ That is the story as my father told it, but = P- 
of course the school-book version almost _ fo 
certainly ended with a moral of some os a 
though I cannot think what on earth it could: 
be. Now please do not write and tell me = 
that cobras do not eat porridge. I am quite = 
prepared to make it any other snake, Make 
it Africa instead of India, if you like. But ea. 
Cong amen Fe aE ae - Oe tae 


BRITAIN’ Ss PESTALOZZI ‘VILLAGE 
‘In Sussex recently I met seven children ~ as 
who are the nucleus of Britain’s Pestalozzi be 
children’s village’, said DouGLas BROowN, 
a B.B.C, reporter, in ‘The Eye-witness’. 


‘ Pestalozzi was a Swiss, a great pioneer of 
education who was born in 1746; and to —s—s 
mark the two hundredth anniversary of his == 
birth (that was in 1946) with the waratan 
igi there was founded in Switzerland a village for these children * ge 
that the war had left homeless and orphaned. ~ = aaa 


‘The idea was to give them a place where they could be dees vs 
for, educated, loved—something enduring to guide them above 
and beyond nationalism and old hatreds, Now the village has 
eighteen buildings, fourteen’ of them housing national family 
groups. Wherever possible, the children return for a time each 
year to their own country; and when they leave the village they 
usually go back to their home country. But all the time they are 
at the school they are encouraged to work and play together, the ==» 
aim being to encourage international friendship at a formative age. 

‘Something very similar is coming into being in Sussex, but = 
one of the main differences is that there will be an international — 2... 


will find a home in the village, girls as well. as boys. But that is 
looking ahead: much money is needed meanwhile, for the village 752 
relies on voluntary support. For a start, the children will be 
educated locally, but in the end there will be an international 
secondary school and a community house with a iieasy and es 
theatre. The architect is Sir Hugh Casson. Ay 
‘Until the first buildings ar bese he toe sets are —— ie 
in the manor house of the 17 
children at play —fair-haires 


hey nearly: all seem to speak i is eis 4 Shey 
“The man behind this British children’s ae is Dr. 
Alexander. Care for refugee children has been a 
T asked him why Britain had been chosen as a home 
Pestalozzi village. a told me: ad ‘Our Swi 


ae. world. where t 
furthest. That is their’ 3 wa 
something in it. This really 
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ef. industry i is novel enough to make people wonder how 

~ it will work out. It amounts to a massive contraction 

Me Wy _of a staple industry with compensation to the owners 
vom au of the factories that are closing down from a fund partly provided 
~ > by Government. Investors are curious about the probable effects 


do to prices and supplies. And many people interested in public — 
he affairs are asking whether this action concerning cotton will in- 
fluence future governments in their policies towards Peay, 


so 4: Fi What Heh can be shed on these qe at this. pnctare? » 


‘ ¥ = — 
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The Cotton Industry Act 1959 was given royal assent in July. 
~ It legalizes schemes under which the Cotton Board will pay sub- 
stantial compensation to firms who agree in the next six months 
to scrap cotton machinery and close mills. The compensation will. 
ie ine provided partly by the Government and partly by the industry. 
The share of the industry will be raised by levies collected over 
the next several years, from companies continuing in business. 
____ The decision whether to quit entirely, to scrap some part of their 
machinery, or stay in business fully as at present has been left 


entirely to the owners. Higher compensation will be given to those 
on who scrap everything and close complete factories, and 5 per 
Ks cent, extra will go to those who make up their minds before 


“August 31, 1960. Later on, firms remaining in the industry will 

receive from the Government a grant of 25 per cent. towards the 
cost of installing improved modern machinery. The industry is 
i to raise a separate fund from which to compensate workers who 
lose their jobs. 


The 5 per. cent. inducement attracted a prompt response. 


Figures announced in the first days of September were not much 
oy increased later. It is now clear that the spinning section, consisting 
of 24,000,000 spindles, is to scrap well over 12, 000,000 of them; 

and the weaving section, which had 240,000 looms, is to scrap 
well over 100,000. Much of this plant has been idle a long time 
through lack of orders. Of the running spindles a quarter and of 
- the running looms a fifth will be baaes up in the next few 
months. < 
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Situation in Lancashire 
ata Ever since the early nineteen-twenties there has beea a surplus 
(Nae of mills and machinery in Lancashire above what was needed to 


produce the cotton goods that Britain could sell either at home. 


or abroad. In 1913 Lancashire exported more than 7,000,000,000 

ec yards of cotton cloth and supplied in addition almost all require- 
_ ments at home. Nowadays Lancashire produces only just over 

~__ 2,000,000,000 yards, including rayons and new fibre fabrics. After 
ae the first world war the East became exceedingly active in the 
cotton industry. Under protection from increased import duties 
‘ the mills in India steadily took over the vast market there. Gandhi 
my organized a boycott of Lancashire goods, Japan began to sweep 
| into every market in the world with extremely low priced cotton 
; goods. China, once a huge market for Lancashire, developed an 
industry of her own. One country after another in every continent 
ceased to be content to draw supplies from Manchester, clapped 
on high protective tariffs, and started to make cotton goods for 


themselves. —_- 
be: Since 1954 we have witnessed a new factor, namely a growing 
tide of imports into the British home market from British Com- 


x - monwealth countries, notably India, Hong Kong, and Pakistan, 
mS who by virtue of Imperial preference can send cotton goods here 
free of import duty. No other cotton industry in the world in the 
eae century has had to face undutiable imports in their home 
d . This seemed to many the last straw. _The British Govern- 


D HAT i is valine place now in the Pancdihive cotton 


a on share prices and yields. Traders want to know what it may 
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ment felt it could not break ae ane leded to 


admit Commonwealth goods free of duty. The Commonwealth 


idea was immensely important politically, and the mother country 
could not break a pledge, even though when it was given nobody 
imagined Commonwealth countries would ever be able to send 
large quantities of manufactured goods to the British market. 
Unable to resort to help by protectionist measures, but conscious 


of-the seriousness of the problem, the Macmillan Government, ° 


spurred on by the Prime Minister himself after he had conferred 


-. with the industry, determined to help by sponsoring a scheme to 


bring about a smaller, more compact industry made more efficient 
by re-equipment and shift working. 
The idea of scrapping excess machinery has Me mooted from 


_ the early nineteen-twenties to the present time. Thoughtful people 


in the industry and independent people from outside who have 


studied it—including members of a long succession of committees _ 


of investigation and enquiry—have fastened on the existence of 
surplus capacity as a source of weakness. There have been two 
earlier Acts of Parliament aimed wholly or in part at the problem 
of redundant mills and machines, but neither achieved a great 
deal. What they did achieve was rapidly overtaken by further loss 
of markets. The Macmillan Government was the first to accept 
the view that if excess capacity had to be removed quickly and 
thoroughly the Exchequer must foot a substantial part of the cost. 
The process of contraction through bankruptcy, on which be- 
lievers in laissez-faire rely, takes too long, and the social and 
economic consequences of waiting for that sort of contraction to 
become effective are in conflict with modern ideas of social well- 
being. 


* 


A Novel Precedent : ' 


Now everybody is asking whether the new policy will in fact 
lead to a state of progressive efficiency, stable employment, and 
satisfactory profitability in the cotton industry. Whether one likes 
it or not, the new policy is a novel precedent. If it were to be 
manifestly successful then it might influence the policy of future 
governments in dealing with problems of a comparable nature in 
other sectors of industry. Conservative governments forty or even 
thirty years ago would have thought in terms of protection. No 
party now officially relies on protectionist policies. Nationalization 
of the cotton industry as a whole or of any similar industry pro- 
ducing consumer goods is as much out of Labour programmes as 
it is totally excluded from Conservative thinking. So this 1959 
idea of persuading industry by state contributions to bring about 
structural changes thought to be necessary and good for the in- 
dustry itself and for national well-being may become more signifi- 
cant in future politics than seems likely at the moment. 

- On the whole my personal judgment would be that the Cotton 
Industry Act 1959 is likely to be assessed by future economic 
historians as more important for its impact on the cotton industry 
alone and on the county of Lancashire than for its influence on 
future governmental policies towards industry. Politicians in 
general and governments in power, during the forty years I have 
spent in industry, have more often than not burnt their fingers 
when attempting to frame policies or draft concrete statutory 
measures for individual industries taken separately. The politician 
who aspires to influence the future of industry is better advised 
to try to do so by shaping general conditions, The resort to 
protective duties in 1932, the support of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, and of the ideal of a liberalization of world 
trade after the second world war, the legislation dealing with 
monopolies and restrictive practices—these decisions have affected 
industrial history for good or for ill far more than what politicians 
have done in regard to individual industries taken separately. 
I think the same will be true in the next ten or twenty years. 

Moreover, regarding politics and industry, it is amazing to 
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observe how much has depended on 
thought of ministers in office at a pa 


ys Of 
r time and how Tittle 


on predetermined party policy. Somebody other than Mr. Peter — f Ww 


-Thorneycroft at the Board of Trade and a Prime Minister other — 


than Sir Anthony Eden and we would have had something very 


different from the present Restrictive Practices Act. Somebody © 


other than Sir David Eccles at the Board of Trade, a Prime 


Minister other than Mr. Macmillan, and possibly a Chancellor 


other than Mr. Amory and there would not have been some 
£30,000,000 for compensation for contraction and re-equipment 
in the cotton industry. The accidents of high ministerial office 
will always govern developments in political action regarding 
industry in a similar way—sometimes for good, sometimes not. 


Price Competition 

Coming now to the consequences within the textile industry 
of what is actually taking place in Lancashire, it must be said 
plainly that nobody can yet have the answers. Intense, world-wide 


competition for trade in cotton and man-made fibre fabrics is 


here to stay. It is entirely price competition : regarding quality 
and design there are no secrets or superiorities which the newcomer 
cannot master within a short period. One way to combat it might 
have been to rely on protective tariffs, preferences, quota bargains, 
and organized price differentials controlled by price rings. These 


_ have been renounced by government policy and legislation. 


There remains only the alternative of cutting down to size, 
working the reduced machinery with minimum labour costs while 
paying wages at rates comparable to those of other industries, 
and strengthening the hands of management in pricing policies 
through eliminating the weak sellers inseparable from surplus 
capacity. That is the target in view under the present policy. The 
reduction of surplus plant is already successfully achieved. The 
unknown factors are precisely what degree of success can be 
obtained in cost economies and price policy. My own view is 
that theoretically it is possible to secure cost economies on a 
scale sufficient to promise success by combining modern machinery 
with shift working on work-loads conditions and wages which 


would be acceptable by today’s standards in industry at large. 


But the difficulties of so doing are complicated and baffling beyond 


- belief, partly in reaching agreement between organized employers 


and trade unions and partly-in building up complements of workers 
on the revised operational plans. I would trust the majority of 
managements and local trade-union officials to overcome the 
difficulties on the mill floor, given the persistence of a good 


commercial demand for the products (you need a full order book 


to work double shifts), but it would require a couple of years or 
more in many cases. I am less sure of the ability of organized 
employers and trade unions to break away from the psychology 
of compromise and evolve agreemenf$ which will prove dynamic 
incentives to the necessary changes. How happy I would be to be 
proved wrong in this! 

Pricing policy is even more difficult. I do not want to be mis- 
understood by the Consumers’ Advisory Council. What I am 
concerned with is fractions cf a penny per pound of yarn or yard 


of cloth—differences which never get through at all to the price % 


of the garment bought by the final consumer. When demand is 


-weak; when foreign competition is intense; when there are 


hundreds of sellers and hundreds of trade buyers (not retail 
consumers) all battling over fractions of a penny, weak sellers 
yield up the fractions, profits disappear, capital is dispersed by 
sales at a loss made in search of full employment for expensive 
machinery, and there is nothing left to pay for modernization. 

It was this that in the years between the wars drove Lancashire 


against all its instincts and traditions, to resort to price rings. 


They are now taboo. How can the market pressures towards weak- 
selling be combated without price rings? Will it be enough to 


reduce the excess capacity, to cut out the surplus of sellers? Is 


the horizontal structure a weakness with yarn spinners selling to 
cloth manufacturers and manufacturers selling to converters who 
deal with separate finishers to complete the cloth for final use? 


Would there be less of this disastrous weak selling if a larger 


proportion of the industry consisted of vertical firms able to 


take a profit on the whole: operation with less regard for a profit 


on each operation? These are critical issues for eae Tee 
and for investors, 


, Manchester Guardian. The 


War in the United States of 
oes 1864’; ees The Scves es eee 


scheme as oeetd 6 out between: the Gorenneareat the indus ek 
try’s spokesmen has nothing in it touching on pricing policies or 
vertical groupings, I have been entirely outside the charmed | 
circle of the negotiations. It is pure guess work on my part, _ but | : 
I feel sure nothing would be said by either party on price policy. i 
The Restrictive Practices Court had pronounced in February — 
against the yarn spinners’ agreement. The Government could not _ 
comment on its own Act: the leaders of the industry would not | 
know what their future plans might be. But saying nothing about — 
a vital factor in any many-sided problem does not remove the 


power of that factor to create trouble for one later on. If the = 
cotton and man-miade fibre processing industry cannot limit the = 
damaging consequences of its inherent tendency to weak-selling fe | 


then it will not fully profit from the 1959 scheme. The external  —«—> 


competitive pressure on it will not abate merely because it soe . 
a quarter of its machinery. __ i 

I think the most promising solution. ie in vertical: groupings mE, Wy * 
and more larger units generally. The smaller horizontal concern oe hi 
is virtually powerless when a weak-selling phase grips the market. 
In the textile trades this is something inescapable from time to 
time, if only because of the uncertainties of fashion and climate. ae 
I feel sure the stability of the industry as a whole requires | andre. “cee 
groupings into larger units and more vertical units foliowieg ae 
logical vertical policies, especially in pricing. Sir Stafford Cripps 
as President of the Board of Trade in the first Attlee Cabinet = 
inserted what he hoped would prove to be incentives to grouping 
in his Cotton Industry Act. Between the wars Montagu Norman, — 
as Governor of the Bank of England, created financial facilities —<-- ame 
for grouping schemes. I think their aims were sound at the time.) 
and are still sound. ere 
The Best Things that Could Hapoel si hat 


The best things that could happen to the Cotton Srdte from 
now onwards for the next five years, to my mind, would be: a ed 
first, that leaders of both political parties should agree to leave 
it alone for that period. Second, that the industry and all its © 
spokesmen, major and minor, should withdraw its problems from 
the political arena while the political answer they have now _ > 
received is being applied and developed. Third, that better and 
still better agreements to exploit satisfactorily and aggressively 


the possibilities of shift working and labour economies should be 
developed quickly. Last, that by groupings, or by some other 
steps if anybody can devise them, the industry should evolve a 


price policy more flexible in the face of competition and firmer 
when need arises against senseless weak-selling. Grant me these 
wishes and I would cheerfully double all my stakes i in n the cofton: ; = 
cieagh —Third Pichia aa uy ees ao) ae 


bes .. _ 


As the most active of Richard ekwriahe’s early partners, Jedediah Mig 
Strutt of South Normanton in Derbyshire was one of the creators + 
of the cotton factory system _ in England. The Strutts and the ae 
Arkwrights, 1758-1830 is the title of a book recently published Heo eer 


the Manchester University Press (35s.). The authors are Mr. A. P. os + 
_ Wadsworth, the late editor of The Guardian, and Mr. R. S. Fitton, 


a Lecturer in Economic History at ‘London University. ~The book — ee 
traces the life of Jedediah Strutt and the founding of the hosiery op : 
business of Strutts and Woollat. There are chapters rel 

mills, production and markets. 
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By G. S. 


HERE is a natural inclination to think of the past in 
terms of the present; to assume that what has happened 
_ was bound to happen; that a colony was bound to be a 
dominion, and that an empire was destined to turn into 
a commonwealth, No approach to the evolu- . 
tion of the British Empire could be more 
unreal, more unhistorical. Indeed, the con- 
cept of colonial self-government, which was 
precipitated by the study of a minor Cana- 
dian rebellion in 1837, was only barely 
grasped by the man who officially proposed 
it—the first Earl of Durham. ; 
We know now that Lord Durham’s 
Report of 1839 was a big, if not the biggest, 
landmark in the history of the British 
Empire. We can see in retrospect that it ~ 
presented the alternative to revolution— 
namely, evolution towards Dominion status, 
through the grant of internal self-govern- 
ment. But at the time there was no such 
assumption of inevitable progress towards 
a final destiny. There were substantial 
reservations, laid down by Lord Durham 
himself, which left, for example, the regula- 
tion of trade and foreign affairs in the hands 
of the mother country. Such imperial 
reservations did not represent the last efforts 
of retreating vested interests; they were 
deliberate limitations of local autonomy, 
approved, if not taken for granted, by 
Canadian as well as British statesmen. 
It was many years. before either side recognized the full 
implications of the Durham Report. Until well into the twentieth 
century problems of foreign policy, despite the angry controversies 
that they aroused, were not regarded as being strictly colonial 
concerns; and it was assumed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century that, if Empire meant anything, a colony should not have 
complete control over its domestic trade regulations. As late as 
1849 the Canadian Minister of Finance, Francis Hincks, argued 
that to set up a protective tariff in Canada would be equivalent 
to a declaration of independence. What inducement, he said, 
would England have to 
maintain any connex- 
ion with Canada if she 
were barred from the 
colony’s market? 
Financial autonomy 
was so little expected 
or demanded that there 
was no big outcry when | 
in 1850 the Imperial 
authorities stopped the 
colony of New Bruns- 
wick from raising the 
duties on various 
American products 
coming into the coun- 
try; to go further afield, 
in that same year, the 
colony of New South 
Wales was forbidden to 
impose higher duties 
upon imports from one 
country or colony than 
upon those from any 
other source. Needless 
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to say, there were protests but they were of short duration. 

For almost ten years nothing eventful happened to disturb the 
Imperial fold; and then, out of the blue, came a challenge. One 
hundred years ago, Alexander Galt, a Scotsman by birth, made 
the declaration of independence that Hincks 
had feared; and in the course of it he read 
the Colonial Office a sermon of self-govern- 
ment that was as decisive in its results as 
Britain’s belated renunciation of internal 
taxation during the American Revolution. 
As Finance Minister in a new government 
Galt put a tariff on cotton goods and iron 
and steel that was regarded as a direct blow 
at the British manufacturer, and an indirect 
blow at the conception of a unitary Empire. 
In winning his case, not only for Canada 
but for the Empire, Galt showed finally that 
self-government was expandable even into 
the cherished Imperial realm of free trade. 

Alexander Galt, and his father, John Galt, 
were among the most remarkable of the 
many Scots who crossed the Atlantic in the 
period when Scotland, with some help from 
the Irish and the English, was beginning 
Britain’s long and arduous contribution to 
the Dominion of Canada. Few statesmen, 
if any, contributed more to the country than 
Alexander Galt. He had outstanding quali- 
ties in business and politics and in diplo- 
macy. He never became a rigid party man 
—in fact, it was only these supreme talents 
that enabled him to overcome the handicap that independent 
thought and action imposed, With brief intervals, he stayed in 
parliament during the restless years when responsible government 
was still a subject of experiment, and when a colony only recently 
emerged from its wilderness cocoon showed signs of playing a 
part in the greater world of trade and industry and finance, 

Much of Alexander Galt’s energy, and something of his 
curious genius, was inherited from his father, John, a Lowlander, 
who began life as a clerk in a commission house in Greenock 
and moved to a more cosmopolitan existence in London in 1804. 
Napoleon’s blockade of 
the continent roused 
his commercial instincts 
as well as a romantic 
kind of interest in ad- 
venture. He negotiated 
with a Glasgow firm, 
and after breaking or 
stealthily avoiding 
Turkish red tape, he 
managed to organize 
camel convoys through 
the Balkans, and from 
there supplies of sugar 
and cotton found their 
way by horse and mule 
across the mountains to 
Hungary, and Ger- 
many, and even as far 
as France. 

After Waterloo, he 
went in for literature, 
and wrote some average 
romances; but he had 
one big success which 
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triumph on the success of the first Waverley novels. 
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A Pioneer Country 
At this time, in almost every respect, Canada (or more 


Until about 1830, Kingston was the largest town in Upper, or 
iy English-speaking, Canada; in 1816 its population was about 
So. 1,000, Next came the capital ‘ muddy little York® (Toronto) with 
s a population of less than 900. In between and beyond lay the 
a clearing and the forest. 

g In 1821 John Galt was appointed agent in London for certain 
F soldier inhabitants who were pressing land claims on the British 


him, although he was probably aware that a Scottish colony had 


Bs established a village called Perth in-1815, and had drawn other 


immigrants to join them. But he became energized by the pro- 
spects of winning his clients’ claims and of encouraging settle- 
ment in Upper Canada, and between 1824 and 1826 he became 
eo the main instrument in the foundation of a great colonizing 
me oe organization—the Canada Land Company. John Galt was never 
as famous as Edward Gibbon Wakefield, but was his superior as 
a practical administrator and colonizer. On a grant of 1,000,000 
unsurveyed and largely unexplored acres near Lake Huron, Galt 
laid the foundations of a colony, the greatest single attempt at 
_ settlement in the history of Upper Canada; and Guelph, Goderich 
and many other towns in Western Ontario are, one might say, 
his monument. 
John Galt had three sons. Alexander was the youngest, bon 
in 1817; he followed his father to Canada in 1828, went to school 


If his father’s attachment to Canada had not been real, that might 
have been the end of an episode. But the links held; when he was 
eighteen Alexander Galt sailed for Quebec to work in the office 
of a new land company at Sherbrooke, and, later, for twelve years 
he directed the exploitation and settlement of lands in the eastern 
townships on behalf of the British American Land Company. By 
the end of that time, railways and politics, w which were almost 
‘synonymous in the Canada of the eighteen-fifties, caught him 
up completely. > 

In 1850 there were scarcely fifty miles of railway in Canada; 
only ten years later there were some 2,000; and the colony 


world—the Grand Trunk, running from Sarnia\at the foot of 
Lake Huron to Riviére du Loup on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence, 120 miles below Quebec, and thence through the 
United States to Portland, Maine. Galt played a leading part in 
the earlier stages of this project. Steel rails were to him indispens- 
able bonds of nationhood; trans-continental transportation could 
alone provide the underpinning for a reasonably self-sufficient 
British North American state, in a land partitioned by the Rocky 


ay Mountains and the pre-Cambrian rock mass of the Laurential 
age Shield. Moreover, only a trans-continental line could guard the 
BPs, country against the drain of American tap-lines that were steadily 
ee: thrusting up from the south. Only secure communications, in 
es short, could turn into a reality men’s dreams of a nation “ stretch- 
Et ing from sea to sea’. 

3 ‘Feeling its Oats’ 


-The cightep-Bilies were also an era of ei endlous industrial 
tionist sentiment had been growing, and Galt, newly appointed as 
Minister of Finance, inevitably responded to the new influences 
and pressures within a colony that was ‘ feeling: its oats’, Galt 


Be, - _ wanted protection to guard infant industries as well as revenue 


sentiment; for a time the conversion of England to free trade 
had tended to make the older doctrine unfashionable, but 
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lives to this day: Annals of the Parish, a rely and. distinguished p 
portrayal of west-country Scottish life, written largely in the © 
language of Burns. It was rejected by the publishers at first, on the — 
ground that Scottish novels would not pay, but in 1820 it rode to 


- manufactures. 
accurately British North America) remained a pioneer country. — 


government. Until that moment, Canada had meant nothing to- August, 1859, the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce and Mamu- 


_ indecent’ and ‘ calculated to breed disunion and distrust ee x - x 
‘ Great Britain and her colonies’. _ an 


there for two years, and then back to England to join his parents. : 


possessed under single Management the longest railway in the. 


_ British and Canadian, was a turning point in the history pres , 


and commercial expansion, Because of these developments, protec- 


talked about the need for a provincial revenue; but in reality nes 


to nourish his projected transportation schemes. For some years - 
protectionist sentiment had been held in check by loyal British ~~ 


a es gradually under the influence of the American example and the 


policed thea and ser he oat whee ina comp 
he called incidental poor uaa It was a phrase that ie 


while chutes should iy levied primarily to “produce revenue, 
it would do no harm if they’ incidentally gave Protection to ‘home ; 


Galt’s tariff of 1859 was the first ever framed in Canada Waa 
the avowed purpose of developing” home industry. It angered the 
United States who had five years earlier entered into a iden a > 
reciprocity arrangement with Canada, and it aroused an indignant — 
clamour in Great Britain. The town—as it then was—of Sheffield, 
especially, regarded Galt’s tariff on English cutlery as an ‘ act. A ae 
war’ on the part of colonies against the mother country. In- 


factures wrote an angry appeal to the Colonial ‘Secretary, the : ‘fe : 
Duke of Newcastle, protesting against a policy that was ‘less than 


Newcastle forwarded the protest to the Governor-General in BS ng 
Canada, and added his own contribution: ‘I consider it my Se 
duty no less to the Colony than to the Mother Country, to express 
my regret that the experience of England, which has fully oor one 
the injurious effect of the protective system, and the advantage of = 
low duties upon manufactures, both as regards trade and revenue, 
should be lost sight of, and that gen an Act as the ee should — 
have ees peed ze 


eat 
vee ve 
i Ve ee eee | oe 


' ee ee 
‘ 4 
Explainitel the Tariff on ‘English. Cutlery £3} 5 ae 
Galt took a few weeks to prepare his reply, which was not sent. ous 
until October 25, 1859. He tried to show that the protective tariff =» 2 
was not an act of war, but one adapted to the needs of a new = 
country; that it was a measure’ by which improvements in naviga- : “ea 
tion and transportation might be financed, and therefore in the Te 
long run the costs of moving industrial goods from Great Britain, — rs 
and raw materials to Great Britain, might be lowered. The docu- i 
ment then continues to put into words the “ declaration of inde- ; 7 
pendence ’ that his tariff in itself had implied: ee 
. The Government of Canada cannot, through seme feel- = $ ki 


ings of deference which they owe to the Imperial authorities, in 
any manner waive or diminish the right of the people of Canada — 
. to decide for themselves both as to the mode and extent to which — 


taxation shall be imposed . . Self-government would be utterly ae ayer 
annihilated if the views of the Imperial Government were to be > e 
preferred to those of the people of Canada. It is, therefore, the — uf 
duty of the present Government distinctly to affirm the right of =a 


the Canadian Legislature to adjust the taxation of the people in 
the way they deem best, even if it should unfortunately Eaton = » 
to meet the disapproval of the Imperial Ministry. Her Majesty _ ae 


q 

cannot be advised to disallow such acts, unless her advisers are 

_ Prepared to assume the administration of ‘the affairs of the Colony ee 
irrespective of the views of its. inhabitants. RGF 

. Galt’s statement, although neglected in most history books, Re it 


imperial relations. The. controls which the British Government — 
exercised over Canadian internal affairs had steadily faded since 
the time of the Durham Report, but many statesmen in the “ 4 
mother country were determined that there should be only O8esaees 
trade policy for the Empire, Beaacly the policy of the British — ae 
Government. +: 
It was left to Alexander Gal to provide impressively ands con- 
clusively the answer. It was 1 answer that entirely satisfied — 
an pare Rice Colonial Office, which et the aid of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for ‘Trade. A long: ‘correspondence 
ensued on what, was perssentcg to as ‘the mischievous purpose of — 
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Social Change and Social Class 


PETER MARRIS on Lagos society 


HE cities of Africa—crowded, confused, changing over- 
night—almost defeat analysis. In Europe we are used 
to judging a man’s income and status by his neighbour- 
hood, his home, his furniture. In Africa you cannot—or 


rather, you only deceive yourself if you think 
that you can. 

In the centre of Lagos, behind the govern- 
ment and commercial offices, lies a ramshackle 
and congested neighbourhood. Open drains 
meander down the middle of the narrow lanes 
among goats and chickens who rummage in the 
garbage. The houses are old and patched, of 
rusting iron sheets and fading ochre plaster, with 
a gabled attic here and there lurching out of the 
red-brown sheeting of the roof. Inside, two or 
three households may share a single room, so 
full of bed and baggage that there is barely 
room to put down a chair. 

In quarters so cramped, families hardly do 
anything but sleep, make love, and store their 
belongings within doors. For the rest, they 
carry on the business of their lives in their back 
yards or in the street. A group of children squat 
on a porch, while their Arabic teacher takes them 
through a verse of the Koran: a woman on her 
doorstep plaits her neighbour’s hair; in the late 
afternoon, men carry their game of draughts or 
table tennis into the lane; and on a Thursday 
or a Saturday night the street may be filled from 
end to end by a wedding or a funeral party, 
sipping their beer and whisky under a shelter 
of matting. And here, more than anywhere else 
in Lagos, is the bustle of a great commercial 
centre, In the back yards carpenters and millers, 
printers and mechanics and blacksmiths run 
their workshops. On the verandahs tailors bend 


over their machines. Signboards advertise building contractors, 
football pool agents, wireless repairers, and ‘ Your famous fire- 


eater of the West African Coast ’. 


But, above all, in every yard and doorway and verandah, from 


booths and shops, or 
hawking up and down the 
lanes, the women are 
trading — selling cottons, 
velvets, muslin, and 
damasks from Lancashire, 
Madras, Japan; enamel 
ware from Hong Kong; 
incense from Bombay; 
dried stockfish from Nor- 
way; cigarettes, tinned 
food, cola nuts; fruit and 
vegetables brought _ by 
canoe across the lagoon; 
fried plantains for the 
office workers, and bowls 
of porridge for the 
dockers from the water- 
side. This jostling, con- 
gested, shabby, vigorous 
neighbourhood is the heart 
of Lagos. It is now to be 
pulled down. 

Many Nigerians resent 
such obtrusive squalor in 
the middle of their Federal 


capital, where it catches the eye of every critical visitor. As the 
Minister responsible for slum clearance remarked recently: 
“These conditions are humiliating to any person with a sense of 
national pride ’. But the people who live there do not feel humili- 


Street in a slum area of Lagos— 


ated. Nor are they all poor. In the same house you may find a 
business man with a turnover of £80,000 a year, a teacher and a. 


clerk earning £200 or £300, a tailor who makes, perhaps, £10 a 


—and some of the children there 
Photographs: }, Allan Cash 


month, and a casual labourer who is lucky if he makes £5, But 


their rooms will scarcely show which is which: 
at night the business man piles his goods in a 
corner of the passage, and his children will unroll 
their sleeping mats alongside the labourer’s 
brother, who has come for a few nights from their 
village. The disparities of wealth are much greater 
than in Britain, but they have not aroused the 
class-consciousness which bedevils our own 
society. Why should this be so? 

The explanation lies, I think, in the nature of 
Lagos family life. Some of the old houses of 
Lagos have been owned by the same family for 
three or four generations. The rooms are divided 
amongst the descendants of the founder, so that 
there may be ten or more households of cousins, 
brothers, grandparents, aunts, and uncles living 
under the same roof. Even tenants tend to gather 
their own kin round them, This symbolizes the 
outstanding loyalty of Lagos social life: the affec- 
tion and sense of mutual obligation of the family 
group. 

Nigerians expect to support their parents in 
their old age, and often elderly aunts and uncles 
as well, They pay for the education of their 
younger brothers, bring up their nephews and 
nieces, help out their married sisters. A man with 


an income of no more than £10 a month may allot £ 


celebrations—naming ceremonies for the new-born child, marri- 
ages, funerals, anniversaries, a send-off for a brother going over- 
seas—and to these each branch of the family will contribute its 
share. There are often regular family meetings—sometimes weekly, 
or on a certain Sunday of the month—where the difficulties of 
members are discussed, disputes settled, and the progress of the 
family reviewed. “Most meetings raise a small subscription, 
minutes are taken, and officers elected from time to time. In 
‘some families, the subscription will be put aside towards the 
building or repair of the family house, or the running of a cor- 
porate family business. Immigrants, who have few relatives in 
Lagos—especially those from the eastern region—find a similar 
security in meetings of their countrymen from the same village 
or district. 

If it were not for this family loyalty there would be practically 
no social security in Nigeria. The family group collects its dues, 
and distributes its funds to those in need: it affords its members 
at least an ultimate security against the misfortunes of life. 
Because of this sense of corporate responsibility, a family does not 

act with disinterested generosity when it finances one of its 
members through a university, or sets up another in business. The 
university graduate with his four-figure salary will be expected to 
contribute proportionately towards the need of his kin. So family 


the better-off to spend their money on their relatives rather than 
in raising their own standard of living. The rich earn no right 
to be aloof. The people of Lagos admire and envy wealth: every 
clerk dreams of making his way abroad to a degree and affluence, 
and football pools flourish, But they are not snobbish about 
money. The manners of an egalitarian society surmount gross 
inequalities of income. 


Family Loyalties Undermined? 


How long will this remain so? Will family loyalties go on 
working against the segregation of rich and poor? As men are 
promoted to the senior ranks of the civil service and commercial 
firms, they find themselves no longer contributors towards a 
mutual exchange of gifts and services, but the victims of demands 
which may be beyond their means: to their country cousins their 
wealth seems almost inexhaustible. Faced with insistent, even 
predatory claims, they may begin to restrict the range of relatives 
to whom they recognize an obligation, Then,, again, they are not 
altogether free to spend their money on others if they wish, With 
the senior service post comes government quarters in a secluded 
suburb, designed for the commuter with his own car, and servants 
for his house and garden. The senior executive of a commercial 
firm will be expected to uphold its prestige in his social manners. 
And through their education they often acquire, too, a more 
European conception of marriage—a more companionate attitude 
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of their children. 

But though the prosperous may choose to spend more on their 
homes and their wives and children, and less on their kin, it 
seems to me that for the poorer people of Lagos this is not 
possible. They will rather sacrifice marriage for the sake of their. 
ties with the family into which they were born. There may in 
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rich and poor, a class division as exclusive and provocative as any 
we have known in modern Europe. 

This conflict between marriage and kin stands out in the way 
housing affects family life. I mentioned the family houses of 


ta 


Lagos, where three generations of relatives live side by side. Here - 


each married couple can have their own room—or rooms, if a 
man has more than one wife—and yet remain part of the wider 


group who live under the same roof, Their obligations to each 


other form part of a more complex pattern of services which 
extends to the other households under the same roof. There is 
always someone at home to look after the old, or the young 
children; there is always a pot cooking where you can dip your 


‘to visit and help her own family, and to earn something for their 


it for the support of kinsfolk outside. his own household. “Besides ; 
- these personal obligations, the family displays its unity in frequent | 


loyalties tend to cut across disparities of wealth, and encourage - 


towards their wives, a greater sensitivity to the emotional needs_ 


time grow up a profound difference between the family life of - 


spoon, and this communal life gives each housewife more freedom ae 


and more crowded, it becon 
near each other. | , eae “i 
People are faced with choices whack hie? did not have to mak 
when their relatives lived round them. A woman may 
choose whether Be should 80 home to look after Les old soviet ‘ay 


afford to eens two wives and | Bay: ie young biothex? s makes fe es. 
an old lady can have her grandchildren to live with her and do a 
her ei ie only if their 2: Sa are bape to foggeS a separa- Pa 
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Effects of Slum Clearadee Bs es 
Take, for instance, the families iieed by ae ‘Tikes pon ea 
clearance scheme. Whole neighbourhoods in the longest-settled = 
part of the town are being pulled down, and the residents moved 
to a new estate on the outskirts of the town. Here, a well-meaning 
Government has built self-contained houses of one to four rooms, — 
with running water and sanitation, and bravely painted in contem- — 
porary colours, Some of the tenants were delighted with their 
new surroundings. Young couples found a new freedom on the’ — 
estate—from the control of their elders, from the continual — 
demands for a few shillings from aunts and cousins, from the 
interference of neighbours. One young accounts clerk remarked 
to me: ‘I prefer living alone than with family. WhenI stay with = 
family I don’t have a chance to do as I like. They will tell me to 
do something or go somewhere, and, as I’m their junior, I must do 
it’. Now he sat at home in a ’ comfortable parlour, chatting with © 
his wife, or took her to the cinema; and while he was at work she 
planned her small garden or played with her children, It seemed 
a pattern of life more English than Nigerian. And this, perhaps, =» 
is what the planners hoped to bring about: they had _ brought to- 
married couples the chance of a private life. eet. 
For other tenants, the move to the new estate was. disastrous, ays 
They were isolated from their work, their markets, and their 
- relatives, at the end of a long and expensive bus journey. Unable 
to meet the expenses of suburban life, some of the husbands sent © ss 
their -wives home to their families, and distributed their children’ 
among relatives, Wives. finding no opportunities for trade, left 
to live with their own relatives nearer the centre of town; others 
simply deserted when their husbands could no longer support 
them. Old people who had lived before in a family house, where — 
they paid no rent, and were cared for, now found themselves a 
neglected. Craftsmen and traders who had lost their customers 
sold up and at last determined to go abroad out of reach of wives ~ 
and children and all family responsibilities, i in the hope of recover- — 
ing their fortunes. For these, the kind of domestic life for ghich : 
the estate was oo was a tomary we could not afford. = 
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Husband, Wife, oe Kin on” 
_ So, while the move to the te brought some ‘couples closer 
“together, others it drove fu apart; and I think this is only 
an instance of a more general tendency for the ties of marriage a3 
either to become much stronger or much weaker when husband 
and wife can no longer live together with, or near, their kin. 
The eee of most Bee | are ied their ie 


traders are at the mercy of | 
dare not trust her own and I 


each fe with their own relas 
and sets less. ae are 


oe secure an Be peacatcnt incoit 
with] i husband, enable her s 
> and eon a a 


t hei feclings. or 
rs husbands, And this i is - 


a people rather than share a household with her husband’s new 
__ wife. The crowded quarters of Lagos, too, put more strain on 
! a polygamous household, and the cost of renting a second room 
_ may be ‘more than a poor man can afford. Yet it is the labourer 
rather than the clerk who takes a second wife. The poorer you 
_ are, the more important to ensure that you will have children to 
care for you in your old age: while the better-off think less of 
the help that their children may give them in their retirement, 
than the cost of providing them all with. a secondary education 
now. 

For all ‘these reasons, the less the income of the Bonseheld 
the more insecure the marriage. The ties of loyalty to the wider 


_ gives rise to a pattern of life in which husbands and wives may 
not live together sometimes for months and years at a time, as 
rasly affairs call them away. So children often grow up apart 


i up by an uncle or an aunt, or by one of their grandparents, In 
this way, the children get used to feeling themselves a member of 
a family group, looking for love and comfort not so much to one 
_-——s«sperson as to many. So when they grow up it is more natural for 
them to place their strongest affections and loyalties in the family 
group, rather than in a relationship with one person. 
It seems to me, therefore, that many Lagos families have neither 
mt the desire nor the means to accept the social reforms which are 
ty’ S. being eapene upon them, Public-health officials campaign against 


‘Man’ s Knowledge of Man 
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NE of the earliest, and perhaps most disturbing, things 
>- a human child has to learn is that the course of human 
; life follows the clock—it can be predicted in advance. 


re he will be old, and before he is a hundred he will die. 
‘ae We take this for granted because we are familiar with it, just 
_* as we take for granted the fact that we have a characteristic size; 


_ . that the few people who are more than 20 per cent. taller or 
shorter than usual find them difficult to live in. 
van I suppose the main reason this fixed programme affects us 
Soa - emotionally is that it means we have a fixed life span. After 
aa a certain age our vigour and resistance to disease will begin to 
myer get less, and they will go on declining at a steady rate until some 
te or acm which earlier in life we could have resisted, kills 
eee This is the process we call aging. It is so  statisti- 
| eS Hat constant in man that insurance companies can guarantee us 
against early death, and we can roughly—though only very 
roughly—guess at the stage it has ren from a man’s poeyel 
ss appearance. 
ee <A kixity-of life-programme, if I can call it that, and fixed adult 
me ‘size are two things which are typical of warm- -blooded animals. 
ss In cold-blooded animals there is much less fixity, especially in 
ae a” relation to growth, Many fish, for example, have no characteristic 
adult size; and some of them may possibly have no characteristic 
- adult life-span. But in every warm-blooded animal there is a set 
_ life-programme which is adapted to the way in which that sort 
_ of animal lives. There is a set period of development before birth, 
i a set period of pre-adulthood, then sexual maturity, and then, in 
_ the larger animals, the beginning of a senile decline. In the wild 
hie Saiisite this decline is cut very short compared with our old age; 
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1 rate is so high that the rise in it which’ we call aging never 


outraged, calls tie yet more slum cl 
encourage women to spend more time at home and keep their 
children by them. Yet many cannot afford the sacrifices that these 


. Snob Bees eonauiidd: ‘a woman may ea to return, to her own 


family into which you were born remain very strong,:and this 


from one or other of their parents—sometimes from both, brought — 


When he is twenty he will be grown up, when he is 


ss _we plan our lives in terms of it, just as we plan our houses, so” 


| mammals like mice never reach it at all, for their accidental . 
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reforms entail, and they are only forced all the more to rely on 
the traditional loyalties which have always sustained them. Forced 


‘to choose between a new and more demanding conception of 


marriage and their kin, they must choose their kin. 

There are some—more prosperous, more influenced by parte 
pean standards—to whom this new conception of marriage 
appeals. For them, the mutual obligations of the family group 
have become a system of patronage, and they may be glad to 
escape from it into the seclusion of a private domestic life. This 


is why I suggest that there may arise, from such people, a new 


middle class, cut off from the rest of society by radically different 
conceptions of social loyalties and the paramount values of life. 

As yet there are only hints that such a Cleavage in society will 
come about. But with the coming of independence, people are 
eager to experiment, to challenge the preconceptions they have 
inherited from colonial rule. In their haste to command the sym- 
bols of progress, an underlying strain upon the integration of 
society may pass unnoticed until it is too late. It is easier to rebuild 
a city than a way of life. 

Week by week, new banks, new bridges, new hotels, new 
government and commercial blocks are going up: there:are plans 


for an Independence square, a promenade, a skyscraper. But in 


the very heart of the town there remain several acres of vacant 
ground. They have been reserved for residents of central Lagos, 
whose homes were there before slum clearance razed the site. 
But the plots remain unbuilt. No way has yet been found to 
reconcile the desires and means of the people who should live 
there with the requirements of national pride.—Third Programme 
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has time to show itself. But horses on stud farms and mice kept in 
the laboratory do show it: they age, in other words, roughly as 
we do, and their maximum life-spans are fixed. 

The human life-programme has three things about it that are 
unique, and they are, in fact, the three biological characters which 


contain the whole of human development. They are the great. 


length of the period of sexual immaturity and dependence on 
parents, the great length of the life-span as a whole—longer than 
that of any other mammal, and only approached by very much 
larger ones like the elephant and the rhinoceros—and the fact that 
in women, though not in men, reproduction ends definitely a long 
time before they become senile. 

This pattern of the ages of man is unlike that of most other 
animals, though we can begin to see something like it developing 
in the higher apes. The most characteristic difference is in our 
pattern of early growth. Man is born helpless, like a kitten; he 
grows at about a typical rate for a warm-blooded animal up to 
the age of four or so. If he followed the same programme as a 
sheep or a puppy, then allowing for the different time-scale 
he would be sexually mature and fully independent at about nine 
years old. But instead his growth becomes slower, and a whole 
extra period of delayed growth and dependence on the mother is 
put into the growth curve, between the ages, roughly speaking, of 
four and twelve. Then the tempo suddenly quickens, growth 
and development become rapid, and adolescence leads on to 
sexual maturity. 

This inserted period is one of the most important factors in 
making man behave as he does, It accounts for his long childhood, 


his family pattern, which has been the basis of his society, and 


his ability to use conceptual thought, since this depends on learn- 
ing and conditioning, instead of on simple instinct. At first sight 
it looks like a simple marking-time period, but if we look closer 
we can see that it also covers more radical changes. Human beings 


do not normally become able to breed unt at 
And sexual behaviour—that is, behaviour 
—appears in most mammals ‘about the time that breeding itself 
becomes possible. We used to think that the same was true of 
ourselves, and when Freud began to draw attention to the existence 
of elaborate sexual impulses in early infancy he met with much 
scepticism. But today these impulses are generally recognized, 
and they are believed to ee an important part in forming the 
adult character. 

It looks, then, very much as if, with ‘the development of this 
marking-time period in humans, a whole section of what, in lower 
oe animals, was a purely reproductive impulse, has become isolated, 

as it were, pushed back into childhood, a long time before the 
. human breeding age, and given a new function, connected this 
ee time with family behaviour and character structure, — 


| _ Pattern of Development 
The pattern of our development is fred on “le average, but it 
is not entirely fixed. It can be affected by circumstances— 
illnesses, injuries, mental injuries such as fears or frights, diet— 
and by inherited make-up. These things can affect, for example, 
Sa - the age of puberty and the physical, social, and mental develop- 
ment that goes with it. So far as outside factors are concerned, 
the striking thing is the power of our timing-system to keep to 
its programme—to catch up, for example, if physical development 


a growth rebound: the children who were starved during the last 

oe two years of the war caught up in weight and development within 

the next two. But apart from outside factors there are constitu- 

a tional variations which we are only just coming to recognize. And 
these are specially important because they affect performance in 
behaviour and in learning as well as bodily growth. 

This question of rates of adolescent and childhood development 
is one on which much research is being done, and much more is 
needed, The results of such research may influence us a good 
deal in the future—in planning our schools, for instance. Some 
boys of twelve have the same physical and mental attainments as 
others of fifteen, even when their final performance is going to 
be the same: they are different not in intelligence or in ultimate 
physique but in pattern of development, And just as there are 
giants and dwarfs who diverge greatly from “the normal human 
size, so there are extreme cases in which the rate of development 
varies. The most interesting of these are the children, usually little 

girls, whose growth follows the same programme as that of a 
puppy or a sheep: it lacks the human period of slowing-down. 

At the age of nine these children have the physical development 

of a normal sixteen-year-old. This is not an illness but a family 

character, and they come to no harm from it: théir life-span is 
5 normal and, more interesting still, the speed-up is selective. Their 
mental development, and the eruption oe their aii Ged the 
normal timing. 


Childhood and Adolescence 
To some extent early or late matapiite we Ende depends 


on body build. We study it by photographic and other measure- — 


ments in children, and since we have to follow individuals, and 
_ not averages, it obviously takes a long time, One confusing thing 


a is that the rate of development in all the privileged countries 
. _ seems to be getting quicker. In England and northern Europe the 
Be age of sexual maturity in girls has come down by five years over 
aoe the last century, and it is harder and harder to get choir-boys 
“aka with treble voices. This probably means, I think, that in the last 


4 PR century puberty was delayed by bad social hygiene, and that it is" 


. now coming back to normal. But we would very much like to know 
- what the clock mechanism is that times puberty. At present we 
do not know with certainty, though it appears to be in the brain. 
We would equally like to know the mechanism which causes sexual 
F life in the female to end in middle age. Most of all, we would 
a like to know the cause of that steady fall in vigour and rise in 
Be tie mortality which we call aging. 


One was to transmute the elements; another one was to reach the 
Moon; and the third was to find the Elixir of Life, which would 


sociated with breeding: a 


_ from all the knocks to which we are exposed: the rate at which 


_indefinitely—skin cells, for example; ; and others—brain cells—not 


cells, or it might be a change in the quality of the replacements— _ 


My is checked by illness or hunger. Checks like these are followed by - 


‘natural causes in man—we are putting a long delay into childhood. a: a 3 


_ know. My. puess is that it may e 


on a stick. We should say n 


The alchemists of the Middle Ages had three great ambitions. | 


en to ei a pians-and ludaaa 
muted every day now in atomic : ve just 
put a rocket on the Moon. Te nological problems these, 
however, have an immense advantage oyer the third ‘one, ‘the. 5 
Elixir of Life, because the conditions for success are, roughly — 
speaking, known, an ote to anes ae rate. of aging i in nee 1 the 


of hice out if, and hows ‘the 1 ‘rate of | aging in man can Bes, 
controlled: i: eee rte See eee 
Aging does not seem to be a simple scams aia of dantaeeos ¥ 


it occurs is too constant for that. It may represent a special ‘kind ec. 
of damage. There are two obvious forms which this might take, 
bearing in mind that some cells in the body can be replaced — 


at all. Aging might represent the progressive losing of irreplaceable 


in other words, an increasing number of faults in the copying 
process. The chief hope of controlling aging has always” laut Wt! ae KS 
the possibility that it was timed by one main change. When 
hormones were discovered, it was hoped that these might possibly ie 


control the loss of vigour: that hope has been largely disappointed, — at 
though hormones can be used to control parts of the aging process. — aan m5 
Perhaps the main reason for hoping we shall be able to control, =»_— 
or at least modify, the whole of it, whatever its cause, is the Fach te. 

that in rats, aging can be made to mark time, as it were, by 
slowing down their development. Underfed rats can be kept el 
juvenile and fully active for the length of a whole rat lifetime, — i, = a 
and if they are then fed they a up, develop, and po in all, 

twice as es as normal rats. eS. 


g 
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Can We Peers the (ifeSpan? eles ze “ et 
Aging, then, in the rat at least, is linked to che dcxeloontnats > 
clock. It may be in man, but it is much more difficult to know - 
yet whether we can tamper with the clock. By underfeeding 
immature rats we are effectively doing what happens already from ; 


There are other ways in which we might possibly control aging? Si) 
if faulty copying of cells plays a part, aging might be arrested or 
slowed by some of the drugs which protect the cell’s copying 


_ mechanism against other kinds of ee cae by: ewe eee ee, 
tion, for example. 3 +5 
Man is lengthening ee a life all the time oe ‘cuts eee 
ting down deaths during its early part. But so far he has no s a 
way of lengthening his normal maximum life: it is still about cs Er nie 


four-score years, as it was in biblical times. Medicine has. made" = 
rather Anes en: of this Part: of the curve of Ser ‘ og pore 


of altering the whole time- sca 
decline which gerontology—the 


increase in life-span, but not, I am bara a ing time. 
In the riddle which the Sphit x put to Oedi 
answer, Man, were that he i: 
legs, then on two legs, then o 


that is born very immature, — 
dependence, displays infantile 
pers eto in ‘a aa oe 
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think that, in anticipating m 
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The Silence of Marcel Duchamp 


By ANDREW FORGE 


T is a commonplace that the evolution of twentieth-century 

painting has proceeded from a systematic’ destruction. 

Picasso, the first instance, has attacked the art of the past 

with a sledge-hammer. But in the long run a destructiveness 
like Picasso’s has turned out to be in the interest of a new kind 
of beauty; the ugly fractures and deformations of the other day 
are today’s arabesques. 

The case of Marcel Duchamp 
is different. He, with none of 
Picasso’s navvy-like energy, pro- 
ceeded coldly and eloquently to 
destroy beauty. This enterprise 
was not undertaken for a lark— 
it was in fact the consequence 
of his most serious reflections . 
upon art. Considering his life and 
work, One is immediately re- 
minded of two notions put for- 
ward by Baudelaire concerning 
the modern artist. In the first 


paragraph of his monograph M. 
Lebel mentions Baudelaire’s con- 
cept of the artist as a dandy; one 
can hardly avoid the comparison, 
for Duchamp’s independence and 
anonymity, his comparative seclu- 
sion, his amateurish virtuosity as 


a chess-player, as a mathe- 
matician, his own descrip- 
tion of himself as ‘an un- 
frocked ‘artist’, make this 
the obvious approach. 

But equally one is re- 
minded of Baudelaire’s re- 
mark that the modern artist 
is by definition also a critic; 

every one of Duchamp’s 
works after 1911 can be 
seen as aimed critically at 
one (or more often several) 
of the salient problems 


‘Coffee Mill’ 


© Nude Descending a Staircase’ 


raised by modern art. Nothing that he has signed has been done 
for the sake of production; one feels that it is not creative fury 
that lies behind his rare utterances, but critical deliberation. The 
works have been like the outcome of long conspiracies, infernal 
machines. One cannot exaggerate their complexity. On this point 
I think it is important to remember his personal background: 
being the younger brother of 
Jacques Villon and Raymond 
Duchamp-Villon, both _ highly 
professional and productive artists 
and well up if not in the front 
rank of the avant-garde of pre- 
war Paris, his early attitude to art 
must have been conditioned by 
their dominance. No doubt this 
has a bearing upon his extreme 
sensitivity to the problems of art, 
as well as his fastidious indiffer- 
ence to the mystique of produc- 
tion; his competitiveness has been 
that of the youngest brother who 
shows off, who is brilliant, who 
gambles recklessly, and who at the 
crucial moment disrupts the game 
and does not compete at all. 

Reviewing his work, as one is 
now able to do in Robert Lebel’s 
well-illustrated book*, one is able 
to follow out a variety of themes. 
All of them seem to bring one in 
the end to the problem of com- 
munication. 

Duchamp’s first advanced 
paintings were done in 1911. 
They are portraits which com- 
bine several aspects of the sitters. 
Although they use cubist devices, 
unfolded forms, and multiple per- 
spectives, they differ from cubist 
paintings in that they deal with 
the movement of the subject 
within the picture rather than 
that of the painter round the sub- 
ject. Later in the same year 
Duchamp painted two of the 
most astonishing pictures of the 
period, the ‘ Coffee Mill’ and the 
‘Nude Descending a Staircase ’. 
The ‘ Coffee Mill’ is an intimate 
portrait; the structure of. the 
machine is shown in section, 
much simplified. The grinding 
wheel is also shown in plan, making a toothed circle that 
dominates the centre of the picture. Coffee beans flow downwards 
and emerge in a soft pile at the bottom. But the movement and 
wit of the whole construction centres in the crank at the top 
whose handle flails out in a bunch of snaky lines, its orbit indi- 
cated with an arrow. It is impossible adequately to describe the 
vitality of this work. It looks at you with a terrific mechanical 
animation; it grinds and turns under your eye: you have the 
impression that you are using it. 

The much more ambitious ‘Nude Descending’ has the same 
sort of mechanical vitality, the same clarity. The forms of the 
figure have been treated as though they belonged to a walking- 
downstairs machine; they have been spread out and multiplied so 
that they encompass many stages of the action yet at the same 


* Marcel Duchamp, by~ Robert Lebel, translated by George Heard Hamilton. Trianon Press, distributed in this country by Collins, £4 14s. 6d 


picture, although they are no less concre a 
nothing but the range or sweep of a particular movement. 

Both these works are hard and distinct images of movement. 
What do their forms actually represent? They are inventions 
which have to be reconstructed dynamically, in time, by the 
onlooker, studies of time which are ‘ solved’, so to speak, in the 
real time during which the onlooker examines them, 

The first of Duchamp’ s famous ‘ready-mades’ carries the 
spectator’s participation a stage further. This was a bicycle wheel 
which he mounted upside-down on a stool: the spectator is 
expected to join in, first by recognising it as an art-object, and 
second by giving it a-spin. Duchamp’s studies of movement and 
mechanical relationships have always reflected back to his thoughts. 

- about the concept of art, about the relationships between the 
a artist, the work, and the spectator, between the ‘reality’ of the 
art-object and the ‘ reality ’ of the outside world. 


x Most Ambitious Work ; 

oy From 1915 to 1923 Duchamp was engaged on his most 
; ambitious work, a painting on glass called ‘The Bride Stripped 
Bare by her Bachelors even ’, This -was to be the culmination of 
a series of studies that had started in 1911. The programme of 
the work is complicated toa degree; I want at the moment to 
point to two aspects of it which reflect the preoccupation that 
‘I have mentioned. The imagery deals with the imagined inter- 
action of pretended machines which are, as it were, caught in 
a moment of stillness. (These machines, I should say, are 
identified as characters, the bride, the bachelors, their physi- 
cal and emotional ‘mechanisms, and so. on). In defining the 
forms of these machines Duchamp turned repeatedly to the 
chance effects of actual phenomena: colour is obtained in some ~ 
parts by the settling of dust, shapes by the imprint of gauze 
blown by the wind or the chance fall of string. But one could 
hardly guess that chance was present here, for the whole 
work is meticulous. 

Ten years after completing the ‘ Large Glass’ » Duchamp 

‘ published the inside story of it in the form of a green box which 
contained large numbers of notes and drawings reproduced in 
facsimile from the scraps of paper on which he had made his 
calculations. These. were assembled in a random order. An - 
important section of these notes is reproduced in an article on 
the Green Box by Richard Hamilton in a recent number of the 
magazine Upper Case. This is a page headed ‘ Preface’ and in 
this Duchamp declares his aim as being to find what he calls 
“the sign of accordance’ between a state of rest arrived at by 
various groups of objects reacting on each other and the choice 
of future possibilities open to them, The ‘state of rest’ is the 
point at which the forms have been stopped; they are hanging, 
as it were, between the past and the future, between what has 
been forced upon them by various laws and by chance—and 
what is possible for them next. 
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Observers Contribute to the Meaning 
If I have understood his statement correctly it would appear 
_ that he is inviting us to contemplate the work as though it were a 
chess-board with the game in full progress, the ‘ sign of accord- 
ance’ being precisely our grasp of the situation when it is 
our move, In fact, just as factors from outside have been — 
called in (gravity, wind, dust, and so on) in the making of 
the work, now observers from the outside are called in to make 
their reading of the work, to contribute to its meaning. This, 
I need hardly say, is the extreme opposite of the ‘ timelessness ” 
¥ of traditional art and of the impersonal aesthetic idealism of 
established cubism. 

One of Duchamp’s most telling remarks is: ‘I have forced 
myself to contradict myself in order to avoid conforming with 
my own taste’. Already, at the time when he was painting the 
‘Coffee Mill’ (1911) painters like Gleizes, Metzsinger, and 
Le Fauconnier were busy taming the cubist images of Braque 
ie and Picasso and forcing them to lie down in the green pastures 

RS of la bonne peinture—Duchamp’s reaction, like that of Picabia 
A _ and the Dadaists a year or two later, was aimed at the whole — 

institution of aesthetics, of forms and rules of good form which 
blunt and falsify experience. At the point at which innovation 
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was to step sharply to one | 
an unorthodox painting of | 
coffee mill. Already it has so 
of a ready-made. And it is 
_which the ‘ Nude Descending 
Duchamp had to withdraw it 


Golding tells us in his study « ha 
for all his thirst for novelty, Faint it + disquieting’, eulin 
Soon Duchamp was to decide | that a pameng could | not exis 
uniquely, any more than words» 
exist uniquely. Hence the ‘ Mona re with ‘Nioisaches*: ~ hence 
_ his endless punning, his word games, hence his solemn gambl ete 
with gravity, the wind, dust, toy cannon; hence the ‘rea ie 
mades’, as he called the objects, the bottle-rack, the urinal, the 
comb that he selected and signed as art-objects. With them, | 
the observer. had to do was to recognize them as works; he did 
not have to compare them or judge them any more than the» = 
artist had had to form them within the established terms co =n 
art-cliché, Accident, chance, 8 i finality; it sarees the. object ae 
once and for all from Style. = dag 
But where there is no language ates is no ‘communication. aes: 
Whichever way you look at his work. you are left with this bitter - a) = 
conclusion. The irony which informs Duchamp’s work is a 
reflection upon the artist’s position, the idiotic position of. one 
who is prevented from con noe by his ey intention to 
communicate. ee F ; ; 
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Joining in the Game ae bee 
His monumental pseudo-studies are in themselves — sarcastic. ee 
statements of this position. His publication of the ‘Green ah oe 


purported to give the background of the ‘Large Glass’, site 
explain it, but it is a pseudo-explanation and simply <clabonsie: i oh 5 
‘the mystery. You are allowed to join in the game but not allowed = 
to suppose that the rules make sense. ‘If he proposes’, writes 
Robert Lebel, ‘to strain the laws of physics and ‘chemistry just 24. 
a little, it is because he wants us to think them unstable toa — 
degree *. And in this way, one might add, to give the artist the - 
prestige of one who is taken at his own word. in a way that no 
one else is, and at the same time ironically to dismiss him. _ 03 

Twentieth-century art has often enough been called anti- 
humanist. I do not think that the description applies in the long — 
run to any major artist except Marcel Duchamp. Gabrielle — ; 
Buffet speaks of ‘the pitiless pessimism of his mind ’; nowhere | 
did he act more clearly on this pessimism than ‘when ‘he sent, oe 
present to his sister, a geometry book which she was to hang | up — 
in the porch exposed to wind and sun and rain. In this vee its 
leaves flapping and bleached, Duchamp commented : * The 
treatise seriously got the facts of ‘life’ ae FES) 

~ Communication is impossible. Culture, ideas, in so far as. they ee 
are common. property, are cliché. The artist steps outside them — 
in order to tangle directly with ‘the facts of life’, gambling, — 
calling himself a woman, punning, talking nonsense, cenaciotes 2 
pele or aed himself to these facts in soe om declare 


answer is "sileuces, Dutaael his acne) almost Bsr I 
pa the ‘ poskie Glass ° foe years. = This: is not tragic 
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On Saturday, choc 1 the Si 
has arranged a one-day conf 
Bloomsbury Square, London, ’ ' 

‘Integrated Octopuses : a forum 
The speakers will be Maurice | 


of the Bath Academy of Art. 
R. E. Blackburn, SEA... 37 
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T often happens that research into a particular subject sud- 

denly breaks out from a number of different sources, each 

one unknown to the others. Research on swimming speeds is 

no exception. Recently our knowledge of the swimming speeds 
of animals has increased as a result of research work carried out 
in this country, in Germany, and the United States. Before this, 
with a few notable exceptions, information was mainly based on 
estimates made by anglers and commercial fishermen. 

One of the first biologists to study this swimming of animals 
was Professor Gray, now Sir James Gray, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Professor Gray measured the swimming speeds of various 
small fish—carp, dace, pike, rudd, and trout—all freshwater fish 
five to nine inches long. He photographed them by ciné camera 
against a lattice work background and compared the relative 
positions of fish in successive 
photographs. From the size of the 
squares in the background and 
the speed at which the camera 
took -photographs, he calculated 
that these fish could attain maxi- 
mum speeds of three to five miles 
an hour. 

Also at Cambridge, Dr. 
Richard Bainbridge is now con- 
tinuing these measurements, with 
a most ingenious apparatus, This 
is a long transparent plastic 
tunnel, almost square. in cross 
section, but bent round in a circle 
to form a continuous tank like a 
wheel with a hollow rim seven- 
and-a-half feet in diameter. A 
fish is put into this apparatus and 
as it swims the wheel is turned 
in the opposite direction so that, 
in relation to the observer, the 
fish remains stationary. Great 
care is taken to prevent the water 
in the wheel slipping, so the 
speed of rotation of the wheel is 
equal to the speed of swimming 
of the fish. The wheel is driven 


‘A salmon jumping six feet out of the water. . 
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by an electric motor and the speed is electronically controlled. 
Two ciné cameras photograph the fish from different angles and at 
the same time record the speed of the rotating tank by photo- 
graphing a speedometer. 

So far Dr. Bainbridge has experimented with freshwater fish— 
dace, goldfish, and trout from one-and-a-half to twelve inches long. 
He has shown that the speed of the fish varies with the frequency 
of the tail beat and also with amplitude, that is, how far the 
tail. fin sweeps from side to side. The highest speed he has ever 
recorded is ten miles an hour for a trout twelve inches long; 
though the more usual maximum speed for trout is six to seven 
miles an hour. The maximum speed recorded for a goldfish ten 
inches long is three miles an hour. Dr. Bainbridge is now trying 
to find out the time fish can sustain speeds. 

In general, speed increases with 
the length of the fish: the maxi- 
mum for fish up to one foot in 
length being about ten times the 
body length in one second. But 
performances of this sort occur 
only under great stress and over 
very short periods of the order 
of a second. With one flick of its 
tail the fish produces an accelera- 
tion that it could not possibly 
sustain. It has been estimated, for 
instance, that some fish can 
accelerate from rest to their maxi- 
mum speed in as little as one 
twentieth of a second, and at 
the same time develop a thrust 
of four times their body weight. 
In this way a salmon jumping six 
feet out of the water at an angle 
of forty-five degrees might reach 
a speed of nearly twenty miles an 
hour for a very brief period, as 
it leaves the water. 

At the Marine Laboratory at 
Aberdeen our interest in swim- 
ming speeds lies in their applica- 
tion to fisheries research. With 
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measuring the swimming speeds of fish in tubes 
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one of my colleagues, Bill Dickson, I have used mainly marine 
fish of commercial importance: herring, mackerel, sea trout, cod, 
haddock, saithe, and whiting, and on occasions about a dozen 

other species. We have tried several techniques. Our first was to 
see what currents fish could stem in a trough at the Hydraulics 
Department at Aberdeen University. We now put fish into a glass 
or plastic tube and pump water through it at varying speeds. We 
gradually increase the flow until the fish, which almost always 
swims against the current, begins to lose headway. When its tail 
fin touches a screen at the downstream end of the tube the sudden 
contact Causes it to make a maximum effort, and it usually swims 
upstream to a screen at the other end. This movement is timed 
with a stop-watch and the speed of the fish calculated from this 
time and the speed of the current. 
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larger fish would require very expensive pumps, so we designed 
another way of creating a current. We attached a tube of galvanized 
iron, twelve inches in diameter, horizontally below the water-line 
of a motor-boat. The tube has a hinged screen at each end for 
putting fish in and a window in the top so that we can watch the 
fish when they are inside. The flow of water-in this tube is, of 
_ course, adjusted by varying the speed of the motor-boat through 
the water. 
We also use another technique. We put sha in still water in a 
‘concrete trough thirty-two feet long and two feet wide. They are 
made to swim by touching the tail fin, to which they usually 
respond with great vigour. The trough is marked off in feet and 
the speed of the fish can be measured by a stop-watch. From our 
experiments I would say that the fastest fish seem to be mackerel 
and sea trout. Fish twelve to fifteen inches long can manage six 
to eight miles an hour. Herring, whiting, and haddock about twelve 
inches long swim at speeds ranging from three to six 
miles an hour, while cod and saithe are even slower. ™Ph 
For instance, a cod nearly two feet long does not appear 8 
to exceed five miles an hour. Generally speaking, the 
maximum speeds increase with the size of the fish and 
are about six to seven times the body length in one 
second. This is a rather lower figure than that given by 
Dr. Bainbridge, who suggests the maximum of about ten 
body lengths in a second. We think the explanation is 
that our fish have to swim rather further before we 
measure their speed. 
We also want to know the distance over which certain 
speeds can be maintained. So we measure the endurance 
“eo of the fish by making them swim at as near their maxi- tk 
si mum speed as possible until they are exhausted. We 
assume that they are exhausted when they can be lifted 
from the water by the tail:fin without a struggle: this 

seems to us to be a fair criterion. Herring appear to have 
_ the greatest endurance. Those about nine inches long can 

swim on the average about 1,000 times their sea pret 
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fish eight to eighteen inches long. — Gage 


‘some of them six feet long, yet the maximum speed he recorded 


Diagram of apparatus used at the Marine Laboratory at Aberdeen for - 


We do this with tubes up to four feet long and three inches in. 
diameter. To produce an adequate flow through wider tubes for 


and dolphins and porpoises? So far the speeds of both large and 


ae showing the maximum. observed : : 


also in a Chanel; ssough which ‘a current of: © Got ae ae 
passed, at the Max Planck Institute. The maximum speeds they ; 
recorded ranged from two to six-and-a-half miles. an hour for — roe 
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But perhaps the most interesting and surprising pealte: of all” 
were made about ten years ago by an American aircraft ¢ engineer, i Ag " 
Dr. D. R. Gero. He designed an instrument called a piscatometer. 
This is a fishing line fitted with a gauge for showing the oe 
at which the line is running out. Dr. Gero hooked fish and 
measured their speed of escape. A number of the fish were sharks, 


was only ten miles an hour. With barracuda, a long, slender, 
extremely rapacious fish, it was a different story. Barracuda —- 
four feet long were found to register twenty-seven miles eae! aay 
hour, the highest authentic record for any fish. aa 3 ae 

I have deliberately restricted myself to discussing maximum > aan 
speeds, because it is the estimates of these in the past that haye-> - Geran 
led to the popular view that fish have really remarkable powers a 
of locomotion. It has been suggested that some fish can swim My 
at sixty or seventy miles an hour. Why is it, then, that recent =» 
measurements are so different from the popular conception of : 


swimming speeds? First, casual observations of fish in confined Nae 
spaces such as tanks, or over a very short distance, give an SoM 
exaggerated idea of speed. In the same way the sight of the reel A 
on an.angler’s rod turning at high speed might also give a false af eee 
impression—and the eas power of imagination of the angler are <a 
well known! = 

But there can be no doubt ‘that fish have remarkable ‘powers — ee x! 
of swimming over very short distances, powers which they cannot. 
possibly sustain. As the distance they swim, or are expected to =" 
swim, increases, the maximum speed drops. In nature almost all oe 


fish seem to prefer short rapid movements, with frequent changes oe 
of direction, to long straight bufsts of swimming. The reason is = 
clear. For many fish short bursts with high manoeuvrability will ; 
help both in the capture of prey ‘and the escape from predators. 

What about other aquatic animals—in particular the whales 


small members of the whale family have been estimated only 


from ships at sea, though it is now possible to keep porpoises in 
captivity. The propensity of porpoises and dolphins for having ee 
races with ships is well known. Dolphins six feet long can swith; “3a 
at twenty miles an hour at least, and the blue whale, perhaps 
ninety feet long and weighing a hundred tons, at the same speed. 
These values provide an interesting peace first expressed By eee 
Professor Gray. — a ae 


- It has been estimated that shies horse power developed for each S40. 
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Pee. ore re: mammalian muscle is not likely to exceed .O1. 


‘If the resistance of a whale when swimming is the same 
as that of a rigid model when being towed, a hundred-ton whale 
travelling at twenty miles an hour would need to develop 
between 400 and 500 horse-power. This is theoretically within 
the capabilities of its muscles, but it is thought that the heart 
of a whale could not sustain more than sixty or seventy horse- 
power. A dolphin six feet long travelling at just over twenty miles 


_an hour would need to develop .06 to .07 of a horse-power per 


pound of muscle—six or seven times the value considered to be 
the maximum for mammalian muscle. Various suggestions have 
been put forward to explain this paradox. For instance, the output 
for each pound of muscle may be higher in aquatic mammals than 
was originally thought. Another idea is that the drag or resistance 
of an animal which is swimming is less than that of a rigid body 
being towed. In other words, the movements of the body in some 
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The Road to Emmaus 


Let the long road be deep and dark.again 
And the strange stars denote the well-known city: 
Hear at your elbow the disconsolate voices 

- Of those who want surrender without pain. 
Set us once more among that evening’s choices, 
Our doubt and all the hours of our pity. 


We hoped for nothing when the stranger came 

But simply spoke to make him feel at ease 

(Our throats were dry and we were hungry too). 

The darkness showed him blurred, we could not claim 
A likeness or a memory, nor knew 

Great moments shape themselves from things like these. 


We questioned him most eagerly and were 
Excited by the words he used (we’d read 
’ A little in the songs and thoughts of kings). 
Yes but it was not this that made us stir 
And feel amazement like the thrust of wings— 
We knew fia 4 in the breaking of the bread. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
—Third Programme 


La Blanchisseuse 


Her chair drawn to the door, 
A basket at her feet, ; 
She sat against the sun 

And stitched a linen sheet. 
Over harrowed Flanders 
August moved the wheat. 


Poplars sharing the wind 
With Saxony and France 
Dreamed at her gate, 

Soared in a Summer trance. | 
A cluck in the cobbled yard: 
A shadow changed its stance. 


As a fish cleaves the pond 
- And sinks without a stain 
The heels of ripeness fluttered 
Under her apron, Then 
Her heart grew strained and light 
_ As.the shell that shields the grain. 


-—-— Bluntly through the doorway 
_ ss She stared at shed and farm, 
ee we yellow fields beeping 
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way reduce turbulence and therefore the forces resisting forward 
progression through the at 

If this could be proved it might have far-reaching implications— 
for example, in the design of submarines. It is this sort of 
suggestion that indicates the value of work into swimming speeds 
even in its purely scientific aspect. But research into swimming 
speeds, and how long they can be maintained, has immediate 
practical- value. The results can be used in the design of fishing 
gear, and for deciding the optimum speed for towing trawls 
in order that the greatest number of fish may be caught. 
They can be used in the design of fish passes and ladders, 
and for calculating the maximum speeds of water at the in- 
takes of the cooling plants of power stations. In fact they may 
come to play an important part in fishery research, from ~ 
the point of view both of catching fish and of conserving 
them.—Network Three 


Poems 


About the hoarded germ, 
At land that would spread white 
When she had reached her term. 


The sower plumps his acre, 

Flanders turns to the heat, 

The winds of Heaven winnow 

And the wheels grind the wheat. 

She searched in her basket 

And fixed her ruffled sheet. 
THOMAS KINSELLA 
—Third Programme 


The Figures 


So we left the cave which gave access. 
Goddesses eastern in mien and of metal, 
To be fitted to ships, lay 

On the dockyard floor. 


It was noiseless. Work 

Was knocked off for a while. 

Sun glittered from forearm and shoulder 
And metal lips fixed in a smile. 


Or by what plague in an ancient twinkling 
Had all of them vanished here 
Leaving their hand-work glittering 
In the sunlit air? 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


The November Moth 


The season of mists and other characteristics— 

the death of leaves, their mouldersmell, and their 
enheavening in firedrift up the air 

like skeins of smoke from snuffed-out candlewicks— 


Is also the season of the November Moth; 

which you have surely seen, dipping and lurching 

in drunken flight by the wood’s edge, where he is searching, 
but amorously, for a humdrum female moth. 


Stout, bristled, crawly and with stunted members, 
she draws her lover by a subtle taint 
and entertains him in an insect rite 
furry and unobtrusive. So despite 
wan autumn she conceives, then sleeps content 
that other moths will fly in new Novembers. 
NicoLas Cortis 
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Wednesday, October 28 

President Eisenhower says that General de. 
- Gaulle is now willing to attend a meeting 
of the heads of the Western Powers in 
December > 

The Trades Union Congress decides on 
arrangements for an inquiry into un-— 
official strikes 

The Government’s plans for reducing local 
unemployment are published 


Thursday, Detabee 29 Ape: 
Britain repays an American loan of 


& _* 250,000,000 dollars five-and-a-half years 

ae ahead of time 

--—-—s The unofficial strike of aes dining-car 

e staff spreads to other regions of British 
Railways 


Friday, October 30 


A new code of conduct for take-over bids 
is published by a committee sponsored. 


by the Bank of England 
The unofficial strike of tugmen on Mersey- 
: side ends : 3 Ley Ae S05 Bais z 
; A view from the air, above the Broughton fly-over, of part of the London-Birmingham motorway, = 
- More than 1,200 people are reported to have which was officially opened to traffic on November 2 by the Rt. Hon. Ernest Marples, Minister of © 
been killed in the recent hurricanes in Transport. During the day about 1,500 vehicles an hour used the motorway. The A.A. said that 


Mexico they had received calls for assistance in breakdowns at the rate of one every eight minutes 


The Soviet Union is to spend an amount 
equivalent to nearly £3,000,000,000 on 
‘scientific research in 1960 


- Saturday, October 31 


' The Supreme Soviet appeals to the parlia- - 
ments of other countries for complete dis- = 
armament 


More than seventy Africans a: are killed in Aots 
near Stanleyville in the Belgian Congo 


Jim Mollison, a pioneer of long-distance 
flying between the wars, dies aged er 
four 


Sunday, November 1 — 


It is announced that a meeting of the 
Western heads of Government will start 
in Paris on December 19 


Mr. Nehru, addressing a mass rally in 
Delhi, says that India will defend her 
borders ‘with all her strength’ against 
any Chinese threat 


Paieedst. November 2 


The Government’s new Betting ‘and Gam= 
ing Bill makes provision for licensed bet- — 
ting shops and for the registration of 
bookmakers 


The Government obtains a majority of 
ninety-three in a division after the Com- 
mons debate on the situation in central 
wBiricaY <¢. > 


Field-Marshal Lord’ Mintesomess aaeeenne a statue of Sir Winston Churchill # Woodford, Essex, . 


¢ Tseaday, November 3 on October 31. Sir Winston, who spoke at the ceremony, is seen among the spectators: on the 


Soviet Union agrees to take part in three- | a left. The statue commemorates his Lys age sears: as MP. por the coneeipeneys sf i> as 
power talks on under round nuclear test ae E Sy 
ex explosions e Right: The Duke of Edinburgh: discussing camping peobjenis : 

Berkhamsted, on October 30.*The Duke was visiting | schools to see young p in; 

_Britain’s biggest liner for twenty years take part in tests for his award given” for a certain standar efficiency in baw aes a 


a pes at Barrow-in-Furness x _ designed to encourage a spirit of adventure and good: Saint Seo: 2 
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Mr. Khrushchev addressing the Si upreme Soviet at+t € ORfemiii on October 31. 
he theme of his Leos which | ds iy aa to aaa been ‘ mild and concilia-. 


A bronze statue of Sir Walter Ralegh being unveiled in front of the new Air 

Ministry building in Whitehall on October 28 by Mr, John Hay Whitney, the 

American Ambassador in London (left foreground); with him is Lord Baillieu, 
_ Chairman of the English-Speaking Union 


Princess. Margaret attending the opening 
of a new Church of England School, St. 
Jude’s, at Bethnal Green on October 29. 
With the Princess are (left to right) the 
Reverend C. G, How, Rural Dean of 

' Bethnal Green, Mr. H. E. Tate, Jj.v., 
and Alderman. W. E. Hart, j.p., the 

Mayor of the borough 


Winter in Venice: improvized footbridges being used last week to cross St. 
Mark’s Square, flooded after continuous heavy rain 


1 bs Chi-Chi, the panda at the London Zoo, in a domestic mood 
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aS oe MONUMENTS and CRUSADER CASTLES in A 
sa GREECE, TURKEY & THE LEBANO. N= 
a: including e 2, 
ES VENICE, DELPHI, EPHESUS and -PRIENE, | 
“ ; SAMOS, RHODES, ALANYA, -BAALBEK, | =A 
a -BIBLOS, TRIPOLI, KRAK OF THE KNIGHTS, _ 
e f CRETE, AEGINA, ATHENS and OLYMPIA. — ; 
fe (Arrangements have ‘also been made to visit Jerusalem and 
7 the sites at Petra and Palmyra from > Beirut.) 
2 ‘7th to 23rd APRIL, 1960. 
i. / : 3 Accompanied by: 
es 5 Mr. R. M. COOK, 1 ma, <=: ‘Yeu 
' H he Rev. Thomas CORBISHLEY, 
ee <7 i 7 5 0 miles return with ee = ee R } ne sea B.A., Ph. = be } 
3 Fle at fSWMMEE I. on 
es Professor Joce yn i a ‘ 
iy 
4 personal attention, food & drink | BertHis From 91 NS. 

s includi n TAY: n rom nice 
included for less than 9 "a mile! ccm oe sets 0B em) 

> j All details of this and two later cruises from 4 
a a 7 FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL LTD. San 
-_ LOW TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARES , (Deyee LO), 1aeaelibeorce Suece Hanoeee Saakeal 
- London, W:1 “(Tel MAY fair been 
LONDON TO NEW YORK 7 


£144.14.0 RETURN 
GLASGOW TO NEW YORK = 
£132.18.0 RETURN 
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ae "Letitrs to the Editor : 
5 The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topies arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


he Interpretation of History 
Sir.—Miss McLean in her letter last week 
ises an important question: should historians, 
books written for advanced students and 
meral readers, try to answer broad questions 
out our past or leave them aside as requiring 
© speculative answers? It is not merely a lack 
materials that leads to difficulties. For 
ample, in the seventeenth century there are 
most as many views about the origins of the 
vil War and the-character of Oliver Cromwell 
there are historical authors. Although hun- 
eds of letters by the first Duke of Marlborough 
we been published, the innermost recesses of 
s mind are extremely hard to penetrate. 
On the other hand, I should have thought 
at the fascination of the study of history was 
ecisely because in it one proceeds from the 
iown to the unknown. In almost every period 
ere are gaps in our knowledge. And the picture 
the past is constantly changing because new 
aterials or techniques are discovered and be- 
use each generation interprets the past from 
different point of view. One would be sur- 
ised if, in spite of all the caution of their 
thors, the volumes of the Oxford History will 
ok right to the next generation; indeed some of 
e earlier volumes are already out of date. But 
e historians on whom I was brought up— 
aitland, Vinogradoff, Stubbs, and the rest 
were never afraid to speculate on the basis of 
e materials available to them. It is indeed 
eculations which make history exciting and 
idable. 
But there is another problem which seems to 
= much more pressing about methods of writ- 
x history in our universities today. I have 
cently had occasion to read a fair number of 
oks on the English Middle Ages as well as on 
er periods, and I have been struck by the in- 
ility of a large number of writers to express 
emselves clearly and succinctly. I suppose that 
yst university historians are trained first by 
dying ‘special subjects’, then by writing 
Litt. or M.A. theses, and finally by publishing 
doctoral thesis. Thus what seems important to 
em is, above all, to refute their immediate pre- 
cessors or at all costs to fit in and not overlook 
e latest articles published in learned periodicals. 
Friends of mine who edit historical books and 
ticles tell me that the amount of rewriting that 
ey invariably have to do is appalling. Professor 
lan Nevins once said to me that he thought it 
ould be part of the training of every historian 
spend at least six months in a good newspaper 
fice; and I agree with that opinion, There the 


ung historian might learn to sort out the’ 


portant from the unimportant and to write 
arly and attractively. I know that it is custom- 
y in some university circles for extreme 
ademics to look down their noses at people 
30 V as well ; as, say, Dr. Trevelyan or Dr. 
v t until history books, aimed at the 

; are much better written than they 
Ci resent, there is a danger that 
at universities will 


will be alienated. As to the judgment of posterity, 
it is the great artists from Thucydides to Gibbon 
whose books survive, not those who get all their 
facts right. 

- In all this I should like to make it plain that 
I am. not reflecting on Professor McKisack’s 
book, which I regard. as a fine work of scholar- 
ship and useful to those who already know 
something of the background of fourteenth- 
century England.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 MavricE ASHLEY 


Problems of a British Composer 


Sir,—May two musical laymen reply to your 
correspondents, Messrs. Harcourt and Harris? 

(i) The diatonic scale is one among many 
possible scales which happens to have been 
dominant in this small area of the world for 
rather a long time, and this is why your corre- 
spondents are so attached to it. 

(i) The existence of something called ‘ in- 
herent musical needs’, or a ‘ primitive musical 
hunger ’, satisfied only by diatonic tunes is, to 
say the least, highly doubtful, For how, on this 
theory, can we account for the existence of 
healthy and satisfying musical traditions in 
India, Japan and Arabia? 

tit) We don’t understand what is meant by 
calling a musical experiment ‘ valid’, especially 
when the paradigm case apparently is Tapiola 
(sic). 

(iv) We find it perfectly easy to whistle, hum, 
and tap our fingers to the tunes of Schonberg, 
Berg, Bartok, and Stravinsky (Webern too). So 
the failure here would seem to be Mr. Har- 
court’s.—Y ours, etc., 

IAN C. JARVIE 


London, S.W.7 PETER E. D. MorGAN 


Sir,—May I, through the courtesy of your 
columns, add to the correspondence resulting 
from Mr. Maxwell Davies’s talk ‘ Problems of a 
British Composer Today’ (THE LISTENER, 
October 8)? 

Mr. Harcourt has most accurately hit the nail 
on the head by what he said concerning ‘ the 
death of song’; our entire tradition is a vocal 
one. One has only to examine early Tudor poly- 
phony, the work of the Madrigalists and Luten- 
ists, the art of Purcell, and the main bulk of 
music written in the first quarter of this century 
to prove this. The fact that most serial music is 
instrumental in its conception. (even when writ- 
ten for voices) or, at any rate, shows a pre- 
occupation with the exploration of instrumental 
timbres, must surely go a long way towards 
preventing its being palatable in a country whose 
whole tradition is a vocal one. When serial com- 
posers write for the human voice, the result 
is—with one or two notable exceptions—a 
hideous caricature of song as we know it. 

But a further serious, even fundamental, 
shortcoming of serial music was mentioned by 
neither Mr. Harcourt nor Mr. Harris. It is quite 
simply its lack of humour. Not only is the music 
of Schonberg, Berg, and Webern (and that of 
their hangers-on) totally devoid of humour in 
any shape or form whatever, but the advocates 
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of their works are most usually devoid of 
humour also. Concerts of ‘ advanced music’ are 
grim and humourless occasions, notable more 
for their acts of dedicated worship (and the 
snippets of verbal idiocy overheard in the inter- 
vals) than for any pleasurable enjoyment. Per- 
haps it may be felt that I make too much of 
this lack of humour; perhaps I do, but it is 
significant that no single example of a comic 
opera of note has been written in a serial idiom. 
On the contrary, it seems that the Jibretti of 
serially composed operas are invariably taken 
from the psychiatrist’s confidential casebook. 
(No doubt at this very moment some ardent 
adherent of dodecaphony is industriously setting 
Poe’s ‘The Fall of the House of Usher’ to 
music (sic).) 

Lack of space prohibits the contesting of the 
more extravagant inaccuracies and inconsist- 
encies in Mr. Davies’s talk (why does he dismiss 
Vaughan Williams and the entire folk-song 
movement in one breath and then accuse English 
composers of not having learned the lessons of 
Bartok in another?) but perhaps I might finish 
on this point. He quite rightly points out that 
“at the time of these composers (Stanford, Parry, . 
and Bantock) English music was only just re- 
emerging after an almost total silence lasting 
from the arrival of Handel’. What he fails to 
point out is that English music virtually ceased 
to be written as soon as English composers be- 
came subservient to Continental (instrumental) 
models; when the vocal tradition re-asserted 
itself, English music recovered. Now Mr. Davies 
advocates a return to Continental ways of com- 
position, a complete jettisoning of all we have 
learnt since 1900. 

But perhaps this desolate period in English 


music from the time of Handel to the English 


Renaissance will prove to be stronger in its 
warning to English composers than Mr, Davies’s 
ardent advocacy of Continental methods; at any 
rate, let us sincerely hope so. 

Mr. Davies lays too much stress on those 
happenings of forty years ago. Since then, com- 
posers of any stature have taken only that which 
they consider significant from ,the lessons of 
Schonberg ef al, rejecting much that is irrelevant 
or too extreme. Would it be too much to suggest 
that it is not those composers who employ the 
serial idiom as just one pigment on a composer’s 
palette, but those, like Mr. Davies, who fail to 
see that serialism is but one of the many facets 
of modern musical evolution that are out of 
date?—Yours, etc., 


Beckenham CAREY BLYTON 


The Difficulty of Interpreting Science 

Sir,—I have read with growing dismay the 
letters referring to my talk on the difficulty of 
interpreting science to non-scientists (THE Lis- 
TENER, October 1). I must insist that I discussed 
only science and its interpretation. My con- 
clusions were that a full understanding of science 
is possible only to those who are able and willing 
to share the scientist’s creative experience; that 
the learning of science is the learning of a first, 
not a foreign, language; that there are no 


fi ig ots eR aes 


‘bridges’, no short cuts, no ee excursions to. 


understanding science. 
‘I agree that it is possible for anyone to tae 


ae about science, just as it is possible for any 
_ spectator to talk about any game he may be 


watching. But I wished to emphasize that doing 


“science and talking about science, like playing a 


game and ¢alking about a game, are very differ- 
ent activities.—Yours, etc., 
- London, W.C.1 


[This 


B.C. BROOKES 


correspondence is now  closed.—Editor, 


THE. LISTENER] 


‘J. M. Synge 1871-1909’ 

Sir,—As writer of the review of the Greene 
and Stephens biography of J. M. Synge to which - 
Mr. J. L. Synge refers, I took the statement that 
Edward Synge refused access to his brother’s 
‘papers from Professor Greene’s introduction — 
(page vii). 

In view of the fact that most of the other ; 
references to Edward Synge in this book are 
concerned with his skill 


_ tenants, it is not surprising that such permission © 
- should have been withheld during his lifetime. — 
But what is more surprising is that the papers ° 
should have been preserved by him and handed ~ 


on intact, and, for this, he deserves our grateful 
respect; and I must thank Mr. J. L. Synge for 
making me realize this.—Yours, etc., 

Coventry JOHN Hewrrr 


eDroeto Zhivago’ 

. Sir,—In their letter defending Doctor Z Henion 
from my criticism, Mr. Max Hayward and Miss 
Manya Harari end by admitting the very point 
that I was trying to make. Though they assert © 
thatthe author achieves an astonishing balance 


of what they call the lyrical and the dramatic, - 


they end by admitting the work’s dramatic short- 


~ comings’ es seep wareites: 
from one medium to. another should be much 


in .evicting Irish 


a 
52 Ps ‘the fahatatioa d 
freer than anything ‘which has so far been 
attempted: an original radio play based on 
Pasternak’s theme might have had a better 
chance of doing some justice to his conception ’. 
As there has clearly been some confusion in 


understanding what I wrote I wish to make it 
clear that I hold the view, which they seem 


to share, that Doctor Zhivago lacks thé kind ons 
dramatic unity and natural flow of action which | 
would make it immediately translatable to a 
medium which is dramatic rather than literary. 
Mr. 


letter to the impossibility of dramatizing a work 
by Proust with the same immediacy. Nobody _ 


would expect the diaries of Pepys or the work Space: the 


of the late Stig Dagermann to fall naturally 
and immediately into a dramatic mould and 
they should not expect a work like Doctor 
Zhivago to translate as easily as novels with a 
dramatic structuré do. 


When I wrote my criticism r felt that in 


denying the dramatic wholeness of the work I 


was merely faulting the book for failing to possess — 


something that only the most partisan supporters 
of Pasternak would maintain that it had. I had 


thought that.the game which demanded total - 
dismissal or complete acceptance of his work 


had played itself out and that it was at last 


possible to approach the work with critical © 


honesty. I read and admired his poetry long 
before he became a pawn in a rather dirty 
political game, and I have nothing but admira- 
tion for his descriptive powers. But admiration © 
for his lyrical description and for his courageous 


theme does not blind me to the fact that Doctor — 


Zhivago lacks the kind of unity to be found in 
the traditional novel or in a dramatic work. 


_ to their conception. —Yours, ClCH 


Hayward and Miss Harari must surely’ 
appreciate this point as they also refer in their 


ts Mr. Corke writes. Aare 


. to 

"he Poet. in bad Cees Shelley ar 
other poets. have failed as dramatists, L 
_ternak they have needed playwrights to do justi 


Sse W.8 Tan RoDcER 
‘Who, Me?? a 5 ite gk aes 
Sir, —Public controversy is ; obviously. profitle 
when a critic is so confused (or conceited) 
to be content that his comments ‘may see 
either double Dutch or  milk-and-water idealism 
‘but Mr. Hilary Corke’s readers should be assur 
that ‘Who, Me?’ was firmly billed in Rad 
Times as ‘the story of how a most unusu 
C.I.D. sergeant conducts his interrogation 
Could anything be clearer than that? And wh 
moral sensibilities’ of one so seen 
ingly’ ‘incapable of understanding such | a ‘simp 
sentence?—Yours, etc., 
: London, W.1 : ELwyn x fovas 


‘I myself wrote that “ Who, Me?” . must: sure 
be “based on a Study. of some single and qui 
exceptional man’ ’. Could anything be clearer tha 
that? But I -also wrote: “We have a right 1 
demand something more from documentary the 
that: we can insist that what we see shou 
be, not merely fact, but representative fact 
And could anything be clearer than that? Bi 
if Mr. Jones does not take this easy poin 
I shall not be so confused (or conceited) as | 
go on to attribute it to lack of moral sensibilit 
Sense and sensibility are no more equivale1 
than they were in 1811’, 


‘As for my being “ content” to be nace 


stood, I wrote or implied no such thing. 


expressed a depressed conviction that, Bs: certai 
Persons, I should bei cc 


The News. of a Week eee 


. 


I dwell on this with no assurance that I . 
know the answer, but it is a crucial puzzle that 
‘all intelligent people in democratic countries 
have to answer as honestly as possible. I recalled 
when we were talking over this melancholy 
evening that Stalin had once hinted that his 
favourite type of American was the man who 
was once the President of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce and was subsequently the 
Czar—as we say—or President of the Motion 
Picture Producers’ Association. Another time, 
Stalin confessed—I think it was to Wendell 
Wilkie on his world tour—his enthusiasm for a 
suggestion put out by a man who would cer- 
tainly not feel insulted to be called a tycoon, 
the president of a big advertising company who 
said: ‘The only thing we ought to bomb the 
Soviet Union with is mail-order catalogues’. 
_ And he named the biggest mail-order house in 
the United States, which does millions of dollars 
of business every year from its catalogues, which 
are about three times the size of a family bible 
and list everything from baby shoes to baby 
elephants. Stalin, it seems, was truly envious 
of this vast cornucopia of goods and their avail- 
ability at low prices to people far and wide— 


to city clerks and lonely farmers, But bring up. 


the working conditions of the workers and their 


cont has from page 763) 
right to make das decent, and: Stalin sabaas 
so did Bulganin, so did Molotov, ‘and so now, 
does Mr. Khrushchev. | 


My own hunch is that no type of westerner : 


is less forbidding to the Russians, more agree- 
able, and in some ways more enviable, than. 
the tycoon,. the president of a big corporation, 


‘the man who leads or dictates some technical 


system—like processing foods or designing an 


assembly line or making paper boxes. The Soviets 
admire him because he is, presumably, master of © 


an industrial process they would like to have 


for their own. As for his political opinions, I 


had the feeling that nothing could be less of a 
threat to them. Mr. K.. could afford to embrace 
the president of a business machine company 
because ‘there is obviously no need to fight a 
corporation president on ideological grounds. 
What the Russians want from’a tycoon is the 
knowledge of the technique that has made his 


firm famous; they do not bother about his 


politics. 

The real enemy, the really dangerous man, 
the snake in the grass, is the labour leader in a 
democratic state; for he practises and Proves 
the power of a great heresy: namely, that in an 
industrial state it is possible to give the worker 
a strong voice in the conditions of his work and 


. 
i aK. £ 
* ae a 
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his life. To the Russians, I believe, the labou 


men who prove this and prove that it can t 
done are the real dynamite that lies deep insic 
the Soviet system. This is a question that he 
to be looked at long and seriously. Why ‘shoul 
Walter ‘Reuther and Nye Bevan be much moi 
suspect and feared by the Russians than tk 
president of a steel corporation or the head « 
an international business machine cone 
Take | it away, Socrates! 

The other big hullabaloo of the week was ove 
our bad boy below the Rio Grande, the youn 
man who looked so brave and free a year ag 
and who now—rightly or wrongly—begins t 
look to Americans like a raging undergraduat 
or a hind let loose, our once-beloved patriot an 
soldier, the St. George who slew Batista—non 
other than Fidel Castro. He takes to televisio 
every other night for three, four, or five hour 
at a time, and blasts away at the United State 
for what is clearly an absurdity—protecting an 
encouraging Cuban exiles to ‘bomb’ Cuba wit 
pamphlets. In retaliation he slaps new. penaltic 
‘on mining concessions, suspends the right ¢ 
habeas corpus, and calls back the firing 
and the dreaded military tribunals. Ala 
Castro! We kecew ling aaa 5 
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PLEDGE _ 
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With the completion of its new Paint, Trim and Assembly Building at Dagenham, 

Ford fulfils a five-year-old pledge. Well over £65,000,000 have been spent on 

the expansion programme launched by the Company in 1954—and millions more 

will be spent in the next few years. 

This latest plant, which alone cost over £10,000,000, is the most modern of its kind in 

: _ the world. Completed earlier, and already at work, are the new Parts Depot at Aveley, 
the new Basildon Machine Shop, the new Foundry and Body Press Shop at Dagenham. 

| These mighty cash contributions to Britain’s future are Ford’s pledge, translated into 

; steel and concrete, that British skills shall continue to lead the world in providing 

quality vehicles at the lowest possible cost. 
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shock, perhaps just because it offers 


course, that this is merely because the — 


EPRODUCTIONS of Marc’s blue 
horses might have been seen in any 
moderately cultivated English home 
thirty or more years ago, and since 
then the works of quite a number of expression- 
ists and other modern German artists have 
been exhibited from time to time in 
this country. Yet an exhibition at 
the Marlborough Gallery, ‘Art in 
Revolt, Germany 1905-25’, will still 
give the average English visitor a 


an exceptionally clear and compre- 
hensive view of the painting and 
sculpture produced in Germany during 
these years. The 113 works shown 
here have been borrowed from twenty- 
five private collections in Germany, 
and this is an important point 
because nearly all the more inter- 
esting works of these artists were 
bought by private collectors who got 
in early before the museums were ready 
to take a chance. Not all the artists are 
actually German and the exhibition 
includes some remarkable works by 
Chagall, Jawlensky, Klee, Kandinsky, 
and Kokoschka, but these others played 
as significant a part in the recent 
development of German art as foreign 
artists have in the formation of the 
school of Paris. 

- But it is the Germans themselves, 
Kirchner, Beckmann, Schmidt-Rottluff 
and others, who remain startling. The 
impact of their work even now is very 
much like that of the Fauves or of 
Picasso in his Negro period when seen 
for the first time. It is possible, of 


work of these artists is still not very 
well known in this country, so that 
with time the effect may be expected to 
wear off. But it is also. possible that 
there really is some quality in German 
‘art at its most German which remains 


perennially disconcerting to those who have. 


not been brought up in the culture which 


produced it. There are, after all, many paintings” 


by  sixteenth-century German artists like 
Altdorfer, Huber, or even Griinewald which 
can still shock the average amateur of Italian 
or French art into something like incredulity. 
Among the moderns, Beckmann actually studied 
these earlier painters and their influence can be 
detected in his work, but even those who derived 
their inspiration directly from Van Gogh, 
Gauguin or the Fauves seem in spirit though 
not in technique more akin to their German 
predecessors than to the foreign artists of their 
own time. 

Whatever else it may be, only a Caries 
quality could be so disturbing, and perhaps one 
can get some idea of its strength by comparing 
the paintings of Kirchner with those of Van 
Dongen, since these two artists happened to 
Paint very similar subjects. Both of them were 


‘Portrait of a Man’, 
Marlborough Fine ae 17 Old Bond Street, London 


- these, 
dangerous to know.’ At the same time the 


By ALAN CLUTTON.- BROCK ae Ge Sg 


: A . 
in the habit of painting women in the fashions 
able clothes of their time, which now seem to us 


peculiarly distasteful, and in attitudes which 


may remind. one of the fashion plate or even the 
pin-up. But while Van Dongen’s figures even 
at their worst seem merely foolish or vulgar, 


L 


Kirchner’s can be really baleful; even his ‘Red 


Dancers’ in the present exhibition, and he has 
painted much more alarming creatures than 
are very obviously ‘mad, bad and 


expressionist technique as the Germans used it, 
with its harshly dissociated colours and forms, 


. faithfully reflects and reinforces the state of - 


mind suggested by the gestures and facial 
expression of the figures. The modern city, one 
is made to feel, is as fearful as the wilderness 


against which the tortured figures of the 


sixteenth-century Germans are set. 
But, of course, not all modern German art is 


‘like this. Macke, who died in his twenties, is 


by comparison wholly serene and Feininger 
looks like a patient intellectual. The sculpture 
of. Lehmbruck is both sensitive and calm, al- | 
together different in spirit from the forced 
rhetoric of Barlach who is, it appears, one of 
the three most if Paula modern artists in Ger- 


by Oskar Kokoschka: from the exhibition - at 


many, the other two being Nolde and Mat 

-Mysteriously, a large number of the works: : 
Kasimir Malevich, who founded the supremat 
movement in Saint Petersburg during the | fix 
world war, have survived outside Russia; the 

- are now being shown in the Whitechapel A 
Gallery. Here is a retrospective exhit 
tion with works in a large variety | 
Styles, impressionist, Fauve and cub 
treatment of themes derived fro 
peasant art, and finally, from 19: 
onwards, the suprematist paintin 
which are the first of all the rigid 
geometrical and purely abstract desig 
which have since been produced ; 
such large numbers all over the worl 
Where Malevich’s paintings différ fro! 

-much subsequent work of the san 

. kind is that they often appear to hay 
been conceived in three dimensions; tt 
rectangular strips and squares of brig] 

colour seem to be floating at differe: 

distances from the picture plane. N 

doubt these works are being exhibite 

’ for much the same reason as old mot¢ 

_ cars are shown in the science museun 

‘but the claim is made in the catalog 
that Malevich is also ‘a painter « 
strength and range’. The earlier work 
are easier to judge than the supremati: 
designs and these, though not ver 
‘sensitive, are resonant in colour an 

~.often show a firm grasp of form. 

In his new oil paintings an 
gouaches at the Leicester Galleries Joh 
Piper has recorded fragments of lanc 
scape or architecture in a skilful an 
evocative notation and then mac 
attractive designs, as always with 
pleasing texture, out of these signs c 
cyphers. But there are also som 
“ studies related to stained glass’ whic 
are more abstract. Ben Shahn, wt 
shows prints and drawings at th 
same gallery, became Known as 
regional painter of the American scer 
and to some extent a social | realist, but h 
graphic work is more in the spirit of Kle 
rhythmical and spirited doodling which sug 
gests a mind of considerable and humorot 
originality. Also at the Leicester Galleries the: 
is an interesting collection of etchings and lithe 
graphs by nineteenth- and twentieth-centur 
masters. Colnaghi’s Gallery has a loan exhib 

- tion, in aid of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund, of some beautiful and important olc 
master drawings from the collection of Dr. an 
Mrs. Francis Springell. These include a probab! 
Michelangelo, a head of a man by Van der Goe: 
a Peter Bruegel the Elder, an exquisite figure b 
Gainsborough, a splendid Van Dyck and 
Watteau. A memorial exhibition of ‘wood en 
gravings by Gwen Raverat is being held v 

Agnew’ 83 these have much charm, not onl 


because - of their vaio craftsm ship, bu 
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ie Spare Chancellor. The Life of 
Walter Bagehot. By Alastair Buchan. 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


Reviewed by SIR ROY HARROD 


GEHOT ‘rightly has no niche in the long 
ble gallery of great Victorians’, Mr. Buchan 
ites cautiously of his hero. He was not of the 
ler of greatness of Darwin or George Eliot, 
tainly. But if a ‘long’ gallery can contain a 
zen likenesses, it is possible that Mr. Buchan 
oo diffident. : ; 
Bagehot was a great pioneer in the use of 
glish prose. ‘ What he did was to loosen and 
mat the architectural form of serious prose 
ich he had inherited by way of Macaulay 
m the Augustans’. He wrote mainly on grave 
mes—economics, politics, sociology, great 
rature—and he did so in a style that was 
iersational, contemporary, animated, and 
momical.- He could hold the attention of 
ders who had hitherto supposed these subjects 
. heavy for their taste. But, while emancipat- 
‘ himself from traditional forms, he remained 
verfectionist. He had great subtlety and sensi- 
ity; one of the foremost journalists of his 
ie, he never lapsed into journalese; he was 
yer slipshod. He wished his thought to be 
dily intelligible to the unscholarly reader, but 
no means to spare him the painful process 
thinking. It may be that his experiment in 
osening ’ English prose has had a permanent 
luence. On the other hand, it could be held 
t mo successor, anyhow in the fields of 
momics and political science, has been able to 
yess profound and original thought in so 
ht and easy a style. Thus it could be claimed 
tt in this regard he stands supreme. 
His great classics were the British Constitution 
i Lombard Street. Both are out of date in 
ne respects, but both can be recommended 
th confidence as still shedding light. Of how 
ny Victorian treatises can one say that? Mr. 
chan makes a claim also for Physics and 
litics. This undoubtedly anticipated modern 
nking in a number of ways. 
His specific quality was this. He was passion- 
ly realist and an acute psychologist of types. 
d thus he was determined to reach an under- 
nding of how things actually worked day by 
y, whether in finance or politics. But he also 
preciated that the generalities based on careful 
servation must be related to a more abstract 
sory if they are to be valuable. He was not 
nself a theorist of the first order; he lacked the 
ntal fibre needed to make the great theoretical 
ithesis. Yet he fully understood that it was 
mately needful to do so. Consequently it 
*s not exhaust the praise due to him to say 
he had an unmatched understanding of 
osychology of, say, a typical banker. He was 
erely a descriptive writer. He was always 
ng out for a theory. This quest renders his 
< much more stimulating to theorists than 
that is merely descriptive, however 
cally perceptive it may be. 
1 probably does not appreciate the 
ombard Street. It is not enough 


- 
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to describe it, quoting Keynes, as ‘ knocking two 
or three fundamental truths into the heads of 
City magnates’. In this book, behind his seduc- 
tive accounts of city types, there is a real effort 
to get to grips with the theory of the subject. 
It may be described as the first satisfactory state- 


ment of the theory underlying the functions of © 


a central bank. By his convincing statement he 
may well have accelerated the further develop- 
ment of those functions. 

His writing is urbane, of the world and cynical 
in a benign way. At times there is just a touch 
of the patronizing, as though one so deeply 
rooted in important metropolitan affairs had to 
unbend a little, when dealing with deep 
philosophy or the more intense strains in human 
feeling. Mr. Buchan’s biography is a valuable 
corrective. Bagehot knew all about the intensi- 
ties. He was the devoted son of a brilliant and 
too excitable mother, who suffered from occa- 
sional mental lapses, and he endured the life- 
long strain of agonizing anxieties. As a young 
man he had fervent discussions on deep philo- 
sophy and religion with Clough and other intel- 
lectual contemporaries whom he met at the 
breakfast table of Crabb Robinson. Hutton 
wrote, 

Once, I remember, in the vehemence of our 
argument as to whether the so-called topical 
principal of identity (A is A) were entitled to 
rank as ‘a law of thought’ or only as a postulate 
of language, Bagehot and I wandered up and 

» down Regent Street for something like two hours 
in the vain attempt to find Oxford Street. 

All Mr. Buchan’s details of his country town 
background, his hunting, his parental origins, 
are of- profound interest to those. who are 
intrigued by the question of why so striking and 
original a genius suddenly swam into our ken. 


Doctor Jenner of Berkeley 

By Dorothy Fisk. Heinemann. 25s. 
The world of eighteenth-century medicine was 
an unhappy place: fevers, grimly classified as 
malignant, putrid and petechial, flourished 
unabated; tuberculosis was rampart; puerperal 


fever carried off mothers: and children by the 


thousand. But the biggest killer of all was small- 
pox. Forty thousand people a year died of it in 
England alone. Moreover, medical practice was 
not refined. There-was no anaesthetic to relieve 
the agony of operations, as the harrowing 
accounts of the removal of Fanny Burney’s 
breast or Josiah Wedgwood’s leg will testify, 
and though the budding doctor learnt his 
surgery at close range as he held down the 
screaming patient in lieu of drugs, much of 
what he learnt was befogged by misconception. 
For ignorance and superstition were as rife as 
disease itself. Doctors still reduced high temper- 
atures by bleeding: still applied agonizing blis- 
ters to divert inflammation; and usually treated 
compound fractures with amputation and the 


‘resultant gangrene with resignation. This was 


the world of Edward Jenner, and it is against 
this background that he must be judged. For it 
was his great achievement that by patience, per- 
sistence and meticulous observation he dis- 
covered the first safe, reliable mass-vaccine and 


am The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


defeated not only the smallpox but also the 
medical opposition which met his discovery. It 
was not easy. 

From the time that he first observed that 
milkmaids frequently enjoyed immunity from 
smallpox (hence the milkmaids’ reputation for 
beautiful complexions?) until he established a 
definite causal connexion between cowpox and 
that immunity, he was subjected to constant dis- 
couragement and ridicule. He was mocked by 
his profession and savagely satirized by the car- 
toonists. They could not believe that the mild 
disease spread from the udder of a cow could 
replace the fashionable method of inoculation 
of smallpox—unreliable, dangerous and highly 
contagious as that method was. But Jenner was 
convinced, and his obstinacy was unshakable. 
He vaccinated his eleven months old son with 
cowpox to demonstrate to the world his con- 
victions, and published his beliefs in the famous 
Inquiry into the Cause and. Effects of Variolae 
Vaccine. 

Gradually his discovery made progress, 
and whilst Napoleon threatened England and 
his armies spread over Europe, Jenner’s vaccina- 
tion conquered Europe and spread throughout 
the world, saving millions of lives and bringing 
world-wide fame to the quiet country doctor of 
Berkeley. By contemporaries his discovery was 
held to be of equal importance with those of 
gravitation and the circulation of the blood, and 
certainly in the realm of medicine it ranks with 
the work of Pasteur and Fleming. 

Yet Jenner himself was an unremarkable man. 
He lives by his achievements alone. Divorced 
from them he was, as Miss Fisk honestly pre- 
sents him, a modest, accomplished man ‘ who 
set a pattern of virtuous living without ‘being 
censorious of those who lived otherwise’. He 
took his pleasures with ‘ general, though digni- 


fied jollity’ and preferred the quiet life of a 


country doctor, pottering about with experi- 
ments on hedgehogs and cuckoos, to the 
glamour of London and the fashionable acclaim 
of a position in the capital. For all the praise 
lavished upon him—the parliamentary grant of 
£10,000, the attentions of Napoleon, the King 
of England and the Empress of Russia, the 
medals and the illuminated addresses—he re- 
mained the worthy, agreeable, uncomplicated 
Dr. Jenner of Berkeley. Miss Fisk’s biography 
shares the virtues of its subject—it is worthy, 
agreeable and uncomplicated. Like Dr. Jenner it 
never pretends to be exciting, it is happy enough 
to be instructive. 
Nett McKENDRICK 


Voodoo in Haiti. By Alfred Metraux. 
Andre Deutsch. 30s. 


Forcibly transported across the Atlantic the 
Negro slave managed to survive in the most 
appalling conditions in the New World. The 
plantation system of slavery left little .oppor- 
tunity for the perpetuation of his traditional 
culture. The institutions of family, law, and 
economic life were all destroyed by slavery. One 
of the few fields in which it was possible to 
preserve the African heritage was that of religion, 
In two areas in the Americas this has been borne 


in the Candomblé, a great Yoruba-Ewe fetish 


Catholicism the Dahomeyan fetish cult. of v voo- 
doo or vodun. 

The persistence of one type of religious prac- 
tice rather than another in different areas of the 
Americas is to be attributed to the dominant 
African influence. In Jamaica it was the 

Ashanti, in Brazil the Yoruba and Ewe, in Haiti 
the peoples of Dahomey. Dr. Metraux has 
written a detailed analytical study of the ritual 
and belief-system of voodoo. The strange 
partnership of the Church and voodoo is under- 
standable if one remembers the ease with which 
saints and angels can be incorporated into an 
existing pantheon of gods and spirits. This 
appears to have occurred wherever Roman 

; Catholicism has been in contact with paganism. 
There are examples as far apart as Mexico and 
Indo-China, With Protestantism the story is 
very different. The cult groups in Jamaica such 
as Pocomania are effete in comparison with the 
striking vitality of voodoo. Metraux points 
out that special factors have fostered the con- 
tinuance of voodoo. The most important is the 


Haiti which lasted from the late eighteenth cen- 
tury until 1860. Voodoo grew at the expense 
of a weak Church, and in this period consoli- 
dated its hold on the mass of the people. Today 


voodoo and, simultaneously, Roman Catholics. 
The core of this syncretistic religion is the 
Dance and the mechanism of possession. Pos- 
session is the means whereby the individual is 
placed in communication with the spirit world. 
Using the dance as a means of inducing an 
auto-hypnotic state the individual is placed in 
communication with the supernatural. The Joa 
* or spirit dispossesses him of his soul. In a trance 
state he assumes the characteristics and 
behaviour of the Joa. It may be said that the 
behaviour of the spirits is essentially anthropo- 
morphic so that a possessed person will lie, 


character of the particular spirit. 
One of the most interesting sections of the 


tion of possession. The assumption by a patient 
of a personality different from his own is becom- 
ing a commonplace in clinical psychiatry. Self- 
‘induced hysteria is a Possible explanation of 
Haitian possession. But unless the mass of the 
people are considered to be hysterics such an 
explanation has to be amplified. As Metraux 
puts it: ‘Last, but not least of the functions of 
Possession, is "the pleasure which it gives to 


by virtue of such a mechanism, to become the 
centre of attention and play the part of a super- 
natural being, feared and respected . . .’ In other 
words, not only the use of this mechanism but 
the actual cult itself has its roots in the incred- 
ible poverty and misery of Haitian peasant life. 

What is brought out strongly is that 
while possession is not exclusively an Haitian 
phenomenon its use in voodoo is unique. Types 


diverse peoples such as those of Siberia and 
3 West Africa, There, however, it is confined to 
a priestly specialist. In contrast to this, all the 
se devotees of voodoo are considered to be capable 
. of being ‘ mounted’ by a Joa, and in practice a 
great number are, 


. 


out in dramatic fashion, Brazil has mataiine! . 


cult. Haiti has preserved in a mésalliance with 


interregnum in the history of the Church in. 


the great majority of Haitians are adherents of 


swear, be violent, and so on according to the ° 


book i is an examination of the purpose and func- - 


~ poor souls ground down by life. They are able, . 


of religious possession are to be found in widely ~ 


detailed and illuminating study of voodoo, a 
Peasant religion which time will destroy. His 
book is an admirable corrective to such sensa- 
tionalist accounts as W. B. Seabrook’s The 
Magic Island (1929). The excellent bibliography 
will be of much value to students. The author 


has not, unfortunately, been well served by his . 


translator, = 
FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


Ritual Salutations 


From ‘ Voodoo’ — 


Socialism in Southern Asia 
By Saul Rose. Oxford. 30s. 


The term Southern Asia, as used here, comprises 


the Indian sub-continent and South-East Asia, 


excluding the Philippines. In various capacities 
Mr. Rose has visited every country in this area 
once or more times and is personally acquainted 
with many of the leading characters appearing in 
these pages. This, therefore, is no mere academic 
study of socialism in Southern Asia; nor is it 
coloured by the author’s own political sympathies 
as a socialist. He has ‘tried to be objective, if 
not completely detached’, and in this he has 
succeeded admirably. Some of his observations 
would, in fact, be unexceptionable to even the 
truest of true blue tories. 

It is common knowledge that socialist ideas 
are prevalent throughout Southern Asia and that 
the socialist movement in that region has 
developed as part of the national independence 
movement. Anti-colonialism and neutralism are 
therefore linked with anti-capitalism in most of 
these countries, Mr. Rose shows how this has 
come about and how, paradoxically, the more 
orthodox Asian socialist parties have been handi- 
capped by these very facts. In India, for example, 
as he shrewdly observes, the Socialist Party has 
had to contend with the fact that, ‘ As against 
Congress socialism and Communist socialism, 


they had the task of propagating Socialist 


socialism, It was hardly surprising that a largely 
illiterate electorate had some difficulty in grasp- 
ing these nuances’, In Pakistan the handicap is 


Dr. Metraux places us in his debt for a most 


j 


even greater, for there, 
compete with Islamic sociali 


among their leaders, some of the best brain 
_ their respective countries, they have never im 
much headway. It is only in Burma and Cey 
that the socialists have had any great ‘succes 
Except for Siam and Nepal, all: the count 
covered in this study are ‘new’ in the s 
that they have achieved independence since 1 
and each, with the exception of Laos, has’ 
or more parties claiming to be socialist. Ever 
Europe and America, the terms socialism | 
- democracy have a variety of meanings, so i 
perhaps not surprising that in Asia the definit 


of these terms is infinitely more varied. It is. 


‘of the virtues of this study that its author, 


- examining what the numerous - parties : 


groups mean by socialism and democracy and 
explaining their backgrounds, their fissipar 
tendencies and how they have evolved, contri 
to elucidate much that would otherwise rem 
obscure. But the upshot is that few eme 
with much similarity to socialist bodies of 
type found in the West. In Siam, with what] 
Rose aptly calls its ‘ peculiar complexity’ 
politics, there are no less than five parties clai 
ing to be based on socialist principles; 

Cambodia there is the strange phenomenon oc 
‘Popular Socialist Community’ led by ex-K 
Norodom, whose ideas of socialism~ inch 
insistence on Cabinet Ministers. riding bicy« 
instead of using cars and on making them w 
in the fields once a week in order to stress” 

dignity of labour—a pleasantly Gilbertian tou 
calling to mind the Grand Inquisitor’s song 
The Gondoliers. Likewise unusual is the case 
Laos, where one of the royal princes poses a 
leading Communist, Rightly does the autl 
remark that from Siam to Vietnam, the socia 
movement is either rudimentary, embryonic 
non-existent, although elsewhere in South 
Asia it works as in the West, albeit ° in differ 
ways’, 

While studying socialism in ad omuntey 
turn, Mr. Rose has also surveyed the movem 
in more general terms, particularly in the lis 
of the Asian Socialist Conferences of 1953 a 
1957. The result is a book which should be 
value, not only to the specialist, but also 
everyone seeking to understand what is. 
longer ‘the unchanging East’. Considera 
changes have, in fact, occurred even since t 
book went to the printers. 

. MALOOEM D. KENNeDy 


A Reader’s Guide to W. B. Yeats. By Jo 
Unterecker. Thames and Hudson. 21] 


I suppose it had to happen. Handbooks 

Browning, Spenser, Milton; commentaries _ i 
‘numerable on Pound; and now a full leng 
and earnest book—‘a poem by poem analysi 
—on Yeats, by Professor John Unterecker 

Columbia University. It is not an easy book 
review, since I find it hard to decide at wh 
audience it is aimed. It is, taken at a certe 
level, a reasonably helpful and pleasant boobs 
little above that plane, it. contains a num « 
useful facts and references, But there arg en- 
defects. To be at all significant it at 
have been a work in three, perhaps four, voninds 
they would include the useful deductions as 
meaning and intention from the Allt- 
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member—the total saving in the next six months 
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A Person from England 


By Sir Fitzroy Maclean 

“ History ... adventure, sometimes comical, some- 
times inspiring, sometimes little short of incredible 
...” (The Times Literary Supplement). Enthralling 
Great Power intrigues on the road to Samarkand. 


November. 
Jonathan Cape 21s.; RU 5s. 9d. 
Parkinson’s Law 


By C. Northcote Parkinson 

This delightful satire cocks a snook at our top 
people and organisations. Wicked statistics and 
even wickeder cartoons by Osbert Lancaster. 
Already world-famous, it is fast becoming required 
reading for careerists. 

December. John Murray 12s, 6d. : RU 5s. 9d. 


Aku-Aku 


(with all the 62 colour plates 
of the original) 
By Thor Heyerdahl 
After KON-TIKI comes 
the unravelling of one 
of the greatest mysteries 
of all time—the secret 
of the Easter Island 
statues. “* This is amost 
remarkable book and 
Thor Heyerdahl is a 
most remarkable man 
. Few will be able to 
read without mounting excitement his story of the 
discoveries he made.” (Observer). Superbly illus- 
trated in colour. January. Allen and Unwin 21s.: 
RU 5s. 9d. 


The Bell By Iris Murdoch 


A poetic novel about an eccentric religious com- 
munity by one of our best young writers. “ Places 
here without doubt in the front rank of British 
novelists today.”’ (The Times Literary Supplement). 
February. Chatto and Windus 15s. : RU 5s, 9d. 
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In Flanders Fields 
By Leon Wolff 


All the involved blunders, the horror and heroism of 
the tragic campaign of 1917 are revealed in this won- 
derful study. Illustrated with plates and maps. March. 

Longmans, Green 25s.: RU 5s. 9d. 


The Russian Revolution 


By Alan Moorehead 


The authentic details of the Revolution are only just 
coming to light. The author has used hitherto unavail- 
and has written a narrative at once 


able sources, 
clear, tense and vivid. Plates. 
April. Collins, and Hamish Hamilton 30s. : 
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they are extra optional books offered at bargain 


prices to those whose wish to dig more deeply in such fields of interest as archaeology, history,the 


arts and sciences. 


The Pick of Punch 1958 


Edited by Nicolas Bentley 

An unusual choice ? No—there’s nothing like a 
good laugh at this time of year ; and here is the 
cream of the cream of funny magazines. 
October. André Deutsch 15s. : RU 8s. 6d. 


And There Was Light 


By Rudolf Thiel 

This is the story of the discovery of the universe 
from earliest times to the present day. It is a 
refreshing book, uncluttered with technical terms, 
copiously illustrated. 

November. André Deutsch 25s. : RU 13s. 6d. 


The Picture History of Painting 


By H. W. and Dora Janson 

This book is an entire history of Western 
painting, from caye art to Klee, written without 
preciosity and profusely illustrated throughout— 
103. full colour and 400 monochrome repro- 
ductions. Scholarly yet readable, it is a large 
enticing and permanent quarto. 
September. Thames and Hudson £4 4s.: RU 56s. 


Post to: READERS UNION, 20 Irving Street, London, W.C.2. 
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A Picture History of 
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The Englishman’s 
Food 


By SirJack Drummondand Anne Wilbraham 


Food never fails to interest, and the tale of 
changing taste over the centuries, par- 
ticularly when told with a wealth of 
anecdote, forms an extremely interesting 
social document. 

December. Jonathan Cape 36s.: RU 17s. 6d. 


The Changing Face 


of Beauty 
By Madge Garland 


The Eternal Feminine, from Queen 

Nefertiti to Princess Grace, has and has 

not changed; a collection of pictures of 

the most beautiful women the world has 

seen over 40 centuries. 

January. Weidenfeld and Nicolson 42s : 
RU 22s. 


A Picture History of 


Archaeology 


By C. W. Ceram (author of Gods, Graves 
and Scholars) 


Lavishly illustrated in colour and mono- 
chrome, this book, long overdue, com- 
municates the thrill of finding civilisations 
in dust-heaps, and epics in old stones. 
February. Thames and Hudson 42s. : 

: RU 28s. 


The Tate Gallery 

By Sir John Rothenstein 

The pick of Millbank: with over 100 
large plates (mostly colour) of British and 
modern foreign pictures, and a magni- 
ficent sculpture section. December. 
Thames and Hudson £6 6s,; RU 78s. 
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‘A re-appraisal of the great 
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Fe are printed. 
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Crown 4to, buckram, 290 
pages text, with 192 half- 
‘tone illustrations and 46 
text figures, 
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La Japonaise by Claude 
Monet is one of the wide 
range of colour reproduc- 
tions of famous works by 
Old & Modern Masters in 
the 1959 collection of Soho 
Gallery Christmas Cards, 
which are of particular 
appeal to all those inter- 
ested in the fine arts. 


Prices from 53d. 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SOHO GALLERY (Dept. L) 
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THE LIFE. OF 
JOHN MIDDLETON 


MURRY 


Drawing by 
William Rothenstein 
Tate Gallery 


F. A. Lea presents the first biography of Middleton Murry, editor of 


The Athenaeum, The Adelphi and Peace News, foremost critic of his day, 
author of some forty books on literary, religious and social questions, 
husband of Katherine Mansfield and intimate of D. H. Lawrence... one 
of the most controversial figures in recent English letters. Illus., 30s 


THE ART OF 
RUDYARD 


KIPLING 


Lithograph by ~* 
William Nicholson 


J.M. S. Tompkins makes the first large-scale study of Kipling’s work? 


purely from a literary viewpoint. She follows the themes of revenge, 
healing and the supernatural through his production, and is particularly 
concerned with his later tales and with establishing the continuous de- 
velopment of his art to the end of his life. November 12, 25s 
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Whatever your VIEWS, you 
had better get and study the 
November Special Number of 
THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY on TELEVISION. 
Some of the articles are pro- 
vocative—some you may feel 
are just provoking. But at 


- least both sides have their say: 


Marghanita Laski, Ed 
Murrow, Norman Collins, 
Maurice Richardson, Robert 
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Write to 


aoe of -Saul’s Prolegomena; and then, per- 
ups, we should see the sensitive soul let loose, 
ll armed, among the masterpieces. 
Professor Unterecker is not quite up to the 
sk. His analysis of the poems is, on the whole, 
ther perfunctory: too often he is content with 
not very adequate paraphrase. Of response to 
ie poems there is little evidence. Opinions are 
ven, often a sort of amalgam of past Yeatsian 
iticism, without the sources; and it is one of 
ie weaknesses of the book as a whole that there 
no notes and no references to the numerous 
10tations. Most serious of all, when Professor 
nterecker is faced with a real obscurity we 
el that he is unable to help us. He does not, 
r instance, enlighten the dark places of 
uchulain Comforted or The Black Tower 
> The Delphic Oracle upon Plotinus; nor does 
> know F. A. C. Wilson’s work. One might 
so complain, perhaps unreasonably, that he 
yes not appear to know Rickett’s paintings, 
ough he refers to Yeats’s mention of them; 
or does he know much about Egyptian formal 
ulpture or the Pythagorean ‘numbers’. In 
ynsequence the criticism often approaches the 
dive: ‘Yeats assures us that the Greek boys 
id girls could respond to plummet-measured 
ces against their live lips’, and sometimes is 
finitely misleading: ‘ The many headed foam, 
mbol of disorder in general and Asiatic 
formlessness ” in particular, was defeated by 
hidias...’; which is demonstrably a wrong 
nderstanding of the meaning of the poem. 
We may also perceive, and regret, together 
ith a superficiality that never quite comes to 
ips with the poems, a facetiousness that re- 
forces our impression of a defective sensibility. 
fe meet such atrocious sentences as; ‘ For as 
> reviews his life and speculates about the ways 
| which he might spend his old age, he drums 
yme. dissatisfaction’ or ‘balancing violent ex- 
rience (lion and harlot) against peaceful 
mocence (virgin and child) Yeats hopes for 
sight through “ an eagle on the wing”’’. 
A reviewer could fill pages with pecs: of 
is kind. Perhaps they add up to the general 
‘oposition that we cannot approach Yeats’s 
yems with inadequate scholarship in those 
gh complexities, still less without an intimate 
mceern for the essence of the poetry. And to 
» this is to mislead students about what the 
ems mean. 
1 T. R. HENN 
Jayaleshi. By Peter Fraenkel. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 
t Lusaka in Northern Rhodesia the Central 
frican Broadcasting Station is something which 
siting journalists are unable to overlook and 
arly always manage to praise. It astonished 
Gunther, for instance. The note on its 
evements and significance which he reluc- 
cut down to size for inclusion in his 
lopaedic Inside Africa, has now been suit- 
extended by a remarkably interesting book 
ten from inside the adventure. As an occa- 
collaborator Mr. Fraenkel watched the 
ering of the enterprise which, for at least 
regular listeners in six African lan- 
added the new and potent word 
2 the wireless. After that he came on 
he left the job it was for personal 
1ic oe. been well or ill judged, 


itfecianal enthusiasm has its own appeal. 
There was a story to tell in the provision 
of cheap ‘saucepan’ receivers, the problems of 
reaching a multi-lingual audience hardly touched 
by secondary education, the search for pro- 
gramme-ideas, the organization of listener- 
research, the building up of the world’s largest 


‘library of African recorded music. But because 


this story is about communications it has a vital 
relevance to those disturbing questions which the 
newsreels leave unanswered. Mr. Fraenkel wound 
up his career in the Federation, and finished this 
book, before our simple generalizations had been 
exploded by the headlines of conspiracy in, of 
all places , Nyasaland. Trying now to choose 
between the district official, the missionary, the 
political spokesman and the political prisoner, 
as the least unreliable interpreter of the African 
mystery, we can surely get some hints from a 
man who, to do his job at all, had to reach 
African minds. Moreover there is one form of 
prejudice which cannot be charged against Mr. 
Fraenkel. His parents came to Northern 
Rhodesia as refugees accepting all the implica- 
tions of a new nationality. He has the same 
right to talk of the land in which he has grown 
up as any other Afro-European, and a better 
acquaintance than many with its peoples and 
their languages. 
FRANCIS WATSON 


The Last Blue Mountain 

By Ralph Barker. 

Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
In the autumn of 1957 four members of the 
Oxford University Mountaineering Club, under 
the leadership of Captain H. R. A. Streather, 
attempted to climb Haramosh, the 24,000 foot 
peak in the Karakoram.. The expedition ended 


“in disaster; of its five members two were killed 


and one was incapacitated for life. 

Mr. Barker, who is not himself a mountaineer, 
has been given access to the personal diaries of 
the climbers and has discussed the expedition 
with two of the survivors, He has produced a 
most unusual book, and although it is both well 
written and tragically exciting I am extremely 
doubtful of the validity of his method. The 
names of the climbers, the actual sequence of 
events and so on, are strictly in accordance with 
fact, but the numerous scraps of dialogue and 
the thoughts passing through the minds of the 
characters have been invented, so that the book 
reads like a novel. Doubtless the result is a 
more balanced viewpoint than is usual in books 
by actual climbers, and the author is to be 
congratulated upon making no attempt to hide 
their occasional clashes of temperament and 
disagreements. Of its kind the book could 
hardly have been better; but whether it is the 
right kind is another matter. 

The Last Blue Mountain is concerned only 


with telling a story and it would obviously have. 


been out of place for its author to discourse 
upon the implications of this tragedy, if indeed 
he is aware of them. Nevertheless, they are 
considerable. 

There is always a certain element of danger 
in mountaineering, but with an experienced 
party it is possible to reduce the risks to a 
minimum. On Haramosh, which has since been 
climbed by an Austrian expedition, two of the 
members were swept away in an avalanche, and 
the subsequent attempt to rescue them is one of 
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the most heroic episodes in the history of Hima- 
layan exploration. All behaved with the utmost 
gallantry and it seems like a near-miracle that 
any of them survived. The reader is left, how- 
ever, with an uneasy feeling that this disaster 
should never have taken place. 

In recent years the Himalaya have become a 
recognized goal for most young and ambitious 
climbers. The majority of them are highly skilled 
performers, but since their experience has been 
gained in Europe they lack all knowledge of the 
completely different conditions pertaining to the 
Himalaya. It is in these circumstances that 
the too frequent fatal accidents of the last year. 
or so have occurred. Perhaps the time has now 
come when the Everest Foundation, which 
makes many of these expeditions financially pos- 
sible, should tighten its requirements concerning 
the qualifications and experience of a party 
before extending its patronage. 

JOHN Morris 


The Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
By Garrett Mattingly.’Cape. 25s. 


The first and biggest attraction of this book is 
its presentation of a great moment in history, 
the defeat of Spain’s Armada by the English 
fleet. Professor Mattingly, rightly, looks on that 
moment as the dénouement of a long sequence 
of events, largely international in nature, impli- 
cating almost the whole of western Europe. 
He is not guilty of deviating from the point 
when he spends, as he does, something like five- 
sixths of the whole upon matters leading up to, 
and arising from, the dénouement. Indeed, the 
principal value, as well as the principal interest, 
of the book lies in the lively, and basically true, 
picture of an age in western Europe. Its chief 
actors are essentially living people, endowed with 
weaknesses and strengths in altogether human 
proportions—Philip, Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, 
Henry III, Henry of Guise, and many others. 
In these pages, as in their own day, they live. 
Moreover, their actions are convincing: they 
hang together because, by and large, the history 
is as sound as the presentation. There is a 
‘rightness’ about the whole interpretation to 
which everyone, including the specialist, will 
probably subscribe, even though he may some- 
times question the rightness of some of the find- 
ings in his own subject. 

For the author cannot altogether escape the 
consequences of his wide and liberal approach. 
Some particular aspects may find themselves 
neglected. One such is the more technical side 
of the fighting: not so much what ships and 
weapons the combatants collected: but how each 
intended to use them, and how far their inten- 
tions succeeded. In this tactical story the truth 
is notoriously hard to come by. The evidence, 
scant and often contradictory, requires excep- 
tional sifting, and much reading between _ the 
lines. It can only be done by laying hold on cer- 
tain basic clues and principles, and clinging to 
them thereafter. The author does little of this— 
it is hardly his line of approach. He seems un- 
certain of himself, guilty occasionally of contra- 
dictions, and of omitting vital factors, Thus, 
on the obviously important question of fleet- 
formations, we learn (page 239) that ‘ Howard 
led the English fleet in line-ahead ’. But (on the 
very next page) ‘ meanwhile’ Drake and Hawkins 
(his foremost lieutenants) were doing something 
quite different! Then there is that famous 
Spanish ‘ Crescent ’; Something much less nebu- 


Small boys will dream of ‘Oriana’... 


Now young skippers will be sailing a bright new dream ship across 
the pond and half around the globe. . . . The ‘ Oriana ’— latest 
vessel in the fleet of the Orient Line and the biggest liner to be 
built in Britain since before the war—moves down the slipway 
and takes to the water. We wish her good luck and happy 
voyaging. 


The ‘Oriana’ is a ship of new ideas and new methods, and in - 


her, as in so much that is forward-looking in our modern world, 
the products of Shell are playing a part. 
Between the ‘Oriana’s’ graceful hull and the corrosive assaults of 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


ve 
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the ocean will be a film of paint — paint based on Shell’s ‘ Epikote’— 
resins. An ‘Epikote’ Resin/Polyamide formulation has been chosen 
for this exacting protective task and will also be used on the 


interior of the ship. 


Ifyou have an industrial paint problem where conditions of corro- 
sion and wear are extremely severe, you will be interested in 
‘Epikote’ resins — and Shell will be pleased to advise you. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marl- 
borough Street, London, W.1. ; te 
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ng up your fellow-undergraduates 
this is a positive mine of informa- 
the use of the word ‘ archetypal 
and some internal evidence, one 
t it is all loaded with significance. 
- significance is mever becomes clear. 
he Terrace recounts the career of Alfred 
id at first we seem to be in for the 
he boy who has to be ruthless because 
does not love him; then we are 
» the other Hine—the man who has 
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: Tne and iat passes for love i is so 
a cede that the _ straightforward 


og some of the characters are better than 
, that some of them are gentlemen and 
(there. isa good deal about this), and 
e of their actions are laudable and others 
Occasionally it is possible to assent; but 
most complete absence of standards, both 
“pape and in the implied attinude of 
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Ee quite mnexplainedd -except that of course he 
"was not very well; but it is finely drawn. At this 
point the central characters cease to be itching 


. and acquisitive mechanisms and begin to bear a 


ee close resemblance to human _ beings. 
Although this is the kind of novel that insists 
on presenting itself as fact we ought to distin- 
-guish between even realistic fiction and actual 
reporting. I have no means of knowing whether 
the life of the ruling classes in America between 


1894 and 1946 was really like this; by the end 


of the book, however, the reader is pretty 
thoroughly persuaded that it must have been. 
Perhaps Mr. O’Hara’s purpose is simply to 
depict a bloated society staggering sleazily to- 
wards decay. On the other hand, perhaps not. 
Maybe he thinks life is like this anyway. 
Nothing between these covers offers the slightest 
clue. 

A stifling accumulation of facts and no stan- 
dard to judge them by; and the difficulty with 


Mr. Golding’s new novel is almost the converse . 


of this. The search for a standard is pursued 
with such painful intensity that it begins to 
detach itself from the presented evidence. One 
can’t help looking back at Mr. Golding’s earlier 
work. Lord of the Flies was one of the most 
original and impressive novels of our time. The 
clarity and the impact, the capacity to embody 
a judgment in a chain of events were somewhat 
dulled in Pincher Martin; and it must be ad- 
‘mitted that they remain so here, in spite of a 
serious intention and passages of great force. 
Pincher Martin was marooned on a rock in the 
Atlantic, waiting for death; and from this ex- 
treme outpost ranged back and judged his past 

Sam Mountjoy, the hero of Free Fall, is in 
a German prison camp and conducts a similar 
inquisition on himself; though he survives 
and has to face the result of his enquiry at 
the end. I hope I am not grudging or eccentric 
in thinking that Mr. Golding’s moral insights 
are not particularly original or striking. It was 
not on this quality that Lord of the Flies 
depended. It depended of course on turning the 
familiar and childish Coral Island story into a 
searchlight on our social and political impulses, 
but « ‘even more on the vivid realization of con- 
‘flict and corruption and horror in scenes and 
actions. Such episodes as the dead airman 
dragged along by his parachute and the hideous 
tribal rituals towards the end are unforgettable. 
In Free Fail the guilt and the corruption are 
largely through introspection; and 
there is altogether too much of it, and it will not 
__ bear the poets it is made to take. 
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not ice: clecegh but why it happened. No 
the less, a real attempt should be made. After all, 
here was the climax of the whole thing. 


MIcHarL Lewis 


But of course there is much else besides. Sam 
Mountjoy is a painter of distinction; he was 


brought up in a slum by a blowsy slut of a 


mother; rescued from it by a sad, defeated 
Anglo-Catholic vicar; joins the Communist 
Party; seduces the girl he loves, deserts her and 
marries someone else. Somewhere along the line 
he feels he has lost his freedom and is con- 
demned to suffer himself and to cause perpetual 
suffering to others, While-suffering again at the 


_hands of the Gestapo he looks back on it all and 
tries to understand where the freedom was lost. 


The story has to be pieced together, for the 
time scheme is dislocated—a needless distrac- 
tion, as it seems to serve no particular purpose. 
Some of the narrative episodes are admirably 
done, childhood and school-time especially. The 
Communist Party is far, far away; and Mount- 
joy’s development as an artist is not presented at 
all. And there is a central obscurity about what 


happens in the German camp. Mountjoy is be- 


ing tortured (more, it would seem, psychologi- 
cally than physically) to make him betray his 
comrades. Whether he does or not is never 
apparent—unless I am being particularly stupid. 
Of course he feels. that he might, do so if the 
torture were prolonged; and in the abyss of 
guilt and self-condemnation into which he has 
fallen this seems the equivalent of an actual 
betrayal. 

For many years now the psychologizing of 
moral judgment and the Dostoevskian notion 
that we are all guilty of everything have entered 
into a malign conspiracy against the novel. Ex- 
cept at a level of religious intensity which out- 
side Dostoevsky is rarely attained, there is all 
the difference in the world, in fiction as in fact, 
between actually betraying your friends and 
feeling that you might have done so. On the 
other hand, in the one matter where Mountjoy 
is unequivocally guilty, in the brutal desertion 
of his first love, he looks for reassurance by try- 
ing to find out whether her mental collapse was 
the direct result of his action. 

I believe the truth is that Mr. Golding is at 
his best as a writer of fable, near-allegory. Com- 
plexities of moral judgment are not the main 
requirement for this kind of writing; it depends 
on force and vividness in the application of 
truths that we all know. This was the plane on 
which Lord of the Flies succeeded so power- 
fully. It seems ungrateful to keep harking back 
to an earlier success; but if Mr. Golding were 
not a serious and deeply interesting writer we 
should not be indulging in these speculations 
at all. 

GRAHAM HouGH 
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QUIPMENT to play a game of. chest. 
Why, you do not need any if you and 
your opponent can play blindfold. You ~ 
just go for a quiet walk and sing out 
* the moves at one another. But then to be able 
to do that you would want a good. deal of 
mental equipment first; 
better stick to board and men for our basic 
physical equipment. 
Do not go for fancy sets with beautifully 
carved pieces, silver-plated board, and so on; 
they are nice collector’s pieces to have in one’s 


It is better to buy a normal set of the pattern 
we are all used to; and if you can afford those 
big pieces loaded with lead and with a felt 
base, do not be tempted to do what a famous 
es’ master once did when about to inflict a mate 
“4 by Rook—RI1 to R8. He gave the Rook a gentle 
“y push and made it slither along the highly 
polished board quite majestically; but alas, it 
came to a standstill at R7 where it threatened 


no mate and happened to be en prise. ~The 
= lesson? Do not let go of your piece before com= 

’ - pleting the move. 

, Other equipment? Pencil and paper, of course: 
“S preferably a proper score-pad, complete with 
diagram and space for notes. Make a habit of 
~g taking down your games and looking at your 
¥ losses from time to time as lessons learned the 
4 hard way. We can learn from other people’s - 
wi mistakes, too; but better still from our own. 

P= The final piece of equipment: a chess clock. 
a Get used to playing every game with a time 
“ limit. You need not go as slow as the sixteen 
a . moves an hour customary in master practice. 
x , You can make it twenty-four or thirty, if it is a . 
* mere practice game; or you can play with no set 
¥ time limit at all, except for the stipulation that 
‘ ; whoever falls more than five minutes behind 


a forfeits the game. Make it ten, if you prefer. 
.) Anyway, it will speed up the game considerably, 
- while leaving a sufficient time margin not to 

spoil an interesting position by too much haste. 
Af -In whatever way you use your clock it will 
teach you that discipline which should be part 
-of every chess player’s mental equipment; and 
the rational use of one’s available time is the 
one and only bit. of mental equipment in which 
my . even some very famous grandmasters are sorely 
ree lacking. Discipline is needed, too, by any player ~ 
_~—~~—s who wants to make sure of being in his best 
: ‘form. When I asked world champion Mr. 
. Mikhail Botvinnik the other day if it were true 
( that he went in for physical training before and 
yy during an important match or tournament, he 
Al said: Yes, it was~- quite true; he considered 
ia _ physical fitness as important for a chess player 
as mental alertness; moreover, being a non- 
smoker, he had systematically schooled himself 
to endure tobacco-smoke by having it blown at 
him while deeply concentrated at the chess — 
board. After all, some opponents were heavy 
smokers and he had to get used to them. It was 
just part of his training. 

When he told me that, I could not help 
j thinking of poor old Nimzowitsch, whose allergy 


so meanwhile we had _ 


cupboard, but they tend to confuse one’s game. | 


Equipment for a a Game of. Chess _ . | aq 
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to tobacco was almost parholancaln so much so 
that he used to suspect any smoker on the other 
side of his board as merely intent on annoying 
him. On one famous occasion the master 


opposite was the great Emanuel Lasker, an 


inveterate chain-smoker of big black cigars, but 
out of sheer consideration for his opponent’s 
well-known phobia he was merely fiddling with 
his unlighted cigar while considering his move. 
Even that was enough to make Nimzowitsch 
jump up nervously and complain to the tourna- 
ment director. ‘But my dear fellow’, said the 
kindly director, ‘ Lasker hasn’t lit up, he isn’t 
smoking at all’, ‘He is threatening to smoke’, 
spluttered the irate grandmaster, ‘ he’s threaten- 
ing it!’ Every chess player will understand 
his irritation. Do not we all know that the mere 
threat of a move can be terrifying, and upset 


all our calculations even if the ‘move is never 


made? 

What about the mental Srtpeent we require 
-strictly within the precincts of the sixty-four 
squares? Obviously, some erudition in opening 


theory and a fair knowledge of the end game — 


should be very useful, but what about the 
middle game? What about a good player’s 
knack for spotting combinative possibilities and, 
indeed, procuring the sort of position in which 
one can go in for what Capablanca used to 
call une petite combinaison? The answer is 
simple. It all depends on a chess player’s most 
important piece of mental equipment: the more 
or less substantial store of memories we carry 
in our subconscious minds—memories of this 
or that combinative pattern we have seen or 
actually played. Some of these patterns, in a 
more or less similar form, do recur frequently. 


Think of something as famous and elementary 
To get that, all you” 


as the ‘smothered mate’: . 
need is to have your Queen on the diagonal 
from, say, QR2 to KKt8, a Knight-check on KB7 
to the cornered King, then the double-check 


_ Kt-R6, the Queen-sacrifice at Kt8, and there it 


is. In practice the mere threat of the smothered 
mate—and, here, think of old Nimzo. and 
Lasker’s unlighted cigar—is far more frequent 
than the execution, for as likely as not the 
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threatened party will just about manage to dodg 


-it by giving up a Rook for that murderou; 


Knight. 
Or take so frequent a denttiea as may aris 
when. your victim has castled King-side and you 


_have your Queen at home, your King-Bisho} 


at, say, Q3, a Knight at KB3 and the KRI 


_ pushed to its 4th, thus to be ready for th 


familiar Bishop-sacrifice at KR7, followed by 


-Kt-Kt5 ch. and Q-RS. That sort of attack mal 


even work if the opponent has played P-KR3 
for, as likely as not, he dare not take our cheeky 
Knight for fear of opening the KR file fo: 
further mortal threats. * 

It is a pattern that may vary in many ways 
just like scores of other patterns to be found it 
books which contain hundreds of diagrams a 
points of departure’ for this or that type ° 
trenchant combination or subtle end game. By 
studying them we add to our subconscious stor 
of memories and we sharpen our glance for th 
instant recognition of what might be called : 


pregnant position—one has the makings fey 


a combination. 

However thrilled we may be by our intuitioz 
or brainwave, we must not act on it straigh 
away. We must do some precise calculatior 
to see if the thing is sound in all its varia. 
tions. Maybe it is all wrong, and we had bette: 


drop it altogether; maybe it merely has a flay 


or two which might or might not be curable 
But, whatever it is, we have been engaged in the 


‘Purest of all thrills, the joy of creation; and i 


it not just this that ‘makes our game so infinitely 


; Peurable, with never a hangover to spoil it: 


‘ —N etwork Three 
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A Gornish Birth if 
pas was sO. fair a day that rocks and islands 
Made certain flaws in that amazing sea; 


No boat put forth and the spring wind sus: 


pended 


Sea birds like hawks on ihe periphery. 


They watched and there were seven standing ~ 
High on the cliffs among the brilliant thrift, 
Gazing toward the middle of the bay 

Where they had seen the sea draw still and lift. — 


Some thought it was a whale, that surge anc 
shape, 

But then it spread from centre in a stain, 

Pumping dark purple substance from the depths 


_ And all the waves were dimpled as with rain, 


Then in that place they saw the white trout 
form, + 

And then a woman rise up on a shell,« ea 

And whether it was wonder at it stirred then 
most 

Or the whole earate course they could not tell 


They saw her draw her wet hair through hei 
hand, 
Then let it go, and thus the wind took play 


And drove her near, so slowly, as they gazed _ 


Or ran down paths to meet her at the ba ¢ 
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CREATING A NEW WORLD OF MUSICAL REALISM 
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“His Master’s Voice’, in relentless search for 
ever more perfect reproduction, now introduces 
the MEISTERSINGER . . . a stereophonic radiogram 
for those who really appreciate, and can afford, 
the supreme in sound entertainment. Here is all 
the intensity and richness of the concert hall 
performance brought to life in your own home. 
More than that, the MEISTERSINGER captures and 
recreates the very atmosphere of the music. 

Sound is all around you . . . sound as pure as 
crystal, and mellow as vintage wine. 

The superb four-speaker system covers the 
full range of frequency response, and the twin 
units allow infinite scope for positioning in every 
size and shape of room. They also brilliantly 
enhance the reproduction of monaural records 
and radio. 


Introducing HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


‘MEISTERSINGER’ STEREOPHONIC RADIOGRAM 1641 


Magnificent cabinet, in matched veneers and rare burr walnut, is worthy of the fine equipment which it encloses— 


making the MEISTERSINGER 4 really beautiful piece of furniture. Controls of the VHF/AM I 25 
GNS 


radio are set in a ‘drop-away’ panel to preserve the elegant lines of the fascia. 
Full colour descriptive brochure available on request to: ““HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RADIO & TELEVISION SALES LTD., 21 Cavendish Place, London W1 


Regd. Trade Mark of 
The Gramophone Co. Ltd. 


You can put that 
Imperial 


‘Good Companion 


under the 
Christmas tree 
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Wonderful gift, wonderful value — 
and a wonderfully easy way of 


making it ‘all come true’. 25/- down, 


{E’S IN ANOTHER WORLD, so ab- 
orbed that for the moment you are 
orgotten. He feels secure because you, 
lis father, are always there to comfort 
ind provide for him. He never thinks 
t could be otherwise. 

But you know differently. You know 


his mother might one day be 


there is a possibility thathe and _ 


left alone, and that much of the security, 
the plans for his future, would be gone. 

It is an anxious thought, but one 
which adequate life assurance can help 
to dispel. A Prudential policy could 
never take your place, but it could make 
a lot of difference to your son’s future, 

For information and advice on per- 
sonal life assurance plans... 


...ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 


and 18 monthly payments of 29/4, 
or £25 cash. Choice of 6 type styles, 
3 cases. (Luxury case 7/6 extra.) 
From typewriter dealers, stores and 
Stationers. Post the coupon today. 


FREE: Please send me a copy of ‘Beginners Guide to Typing’ and ful! details 


of Imperial ‘Good Companion’ portables. 


’ 
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ment: 
_dential heart-worm with the hypodermic tech- 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Scott of the Galapagos 


As I HAVE REMARKED before (and I only tag on 
at the end of about three thousand years of 
saying it), it is much easier to be vocal about 


- the bad than the good. And so I find. that 


regularly, week after week, I have viewed Peter 
Scott’s ‘ Faraway Look’ (Fridays), always to my 
own pleasure, instruction, and imaginative 


stimulation, and yet I have said little of it here. 


Perhaps it is a very measure of the success 
of these programmes that one comes to take 
them for granted. They make no obvious 
barker’s effort to lure in the uncommitted: it- 
is assumed that since you are viewing at all 
you must be interested: The credit for this is 
all Mr. Scott’s. He is not precisely the viewer’s 
intimate friend—and I mean that in compli- 
for the professional intimate, the confi- 


nique, is one of the horrors of television 
(though, like many of those horrors, encountered 
more frequently in theory than in practice). No, 
Scott is rather the casual acquaintance whom one 


‘can take or leave, but one is nevertheless always 


pretty pleased when he drops round to show us 
his holiday snapshots and his nature notebook. 
Indeed his slight. nervousness, his occasional 
uneasy facetiousness or over-eagerness, all of 
which should by the rules have been disadvan- 
tageous, are in fact assets, and help to render the 
illusion of the friendly neighbour so complete 
that one tends to overlook the fact that the 
snapshots are brilliantly professional and the 


- naturalist a master of his craft. 


In point of fact the pictures are largely by 
Tony Soper, whom Mr. Scott took along. And 
that again is entirely to his credit. It is indeed 
becoming abundantly clear that unless a party 
of exploration or observation includes a good 
professional camera-man its record of its activi- 


ties is not likely to be adequate by modern 


standards. It is not just a question of indi- 
vidual shots; though Tony Soper is marvellously 
dexterous in what I take to be the highly skilful 
and patience-requiring art of photographing 
genuinely wild animals. There is also intelligent 
anticipation of the sequences that will be needed 
when the film is made—the shore as well as the 
rock-pool, the cliffs as well as the shore; the 


William Golding as seen in the filmed interview in 
“Monitor” (October 25) and, right, Gary Cooper 
in ‘ Press Conference * (October 30))3 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors “ae 


Peter Scott and Tony Soper diveins out filrtles” eggs on James Ton Snlanneees scene in “Faraway 
Look ’ on October 30 


grin on the face of the man at the tiller; the 
small extraneous details that help to set the 
visual scene. In ‘actuality’ and travelogue, 
omissions are irrevocable; the picture that you 
fail to take cannot be supplied by a quick trip to 
Ealing Studios in the morning. 

The only potential weakness in ‘Faraway 
Look’ is, paradoxically, Mr, Scott’s 


tial’; and indeed I think that the weakness has 
in fact been corrected. To begin with one saw 
him rather too often in the process of sketch- 
ing some creature that one had already just seen 
to better advantage in film. It was a convinc- 
ing display of his understanding of movement 
and structure, and of the astonishing facility of — 
his pencil; but, unless it illustrated some visual 
point that the camera had failed to catch, it was 
supererogatory—matter indeed for some quite 
different programme on lightning drawing. Of 
late, however,- we have seen only the finished 


product, either on the easel or in that marvellous © 


notebook, and this seems to me a very sensible 
compromise. 

This series ends this eels (November 6) with 
the marine iguanas of the Galapagos: Der are 


own 
‘strength as a rapid draughtsman. I say ‘ poten- 


. we 


among the oddest and most evocative of the 
inhabitants of this planet of ours, perhaps mor« 
reminiscent than any others. of what this worlc 
must have looked like 50,000,000 years before we 
were all born, and I advise - even those whc 
usually give this sort of thing a miss to relax 
and make an exception. © . 
‘Lifeline’ (October 27) dealt with ‘hypaosis 

a notoriously sensational subject, with admir- 
able restraint and objectivity. By treating ii 
simply as an already well-established and well: 
explored medical technique thes presenter: 
managed to put over a surprising amount .o 
solid information and equally to dispel untol 
quantities of popular misconception. In term 
of pure instruction this rated high - amon 
recent programmes of all sorts. 

“Monitor” (October 25) interviewed W illian 
Golding, Sandy Wilson, and Wolf Man!xowitz 
Messrs. Colquhoun and "MacBryde, but *fnanage 
-to make of this ministry of talent no maore tha 
the small much of its usual muchrmess,_ O 
‘Tuesday afternoon the B.B.C. Puppet © 3ompan 
made of Ruskin’s The King of th.¢ Golde 
River something very unmentionable indee< 
-Boy-heroes should not be dubbed by ladies wit 
off-deb Sloane Street voices. = le oe 

Gary Cooper emerged unscarred (yet agauit 
from his encounter with the wild Indians © 
‘Press Conference’ (Friday)—genuinely mode 
genuinely charming, even born in Montana‘a - 
the genuine West. But if that lady interview 7 
(‘ Please, can we come back to sex-appeal a 
appears in my house again, I’ll throw my bo9, 
through the Dae honest-to-God I will. 
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I pip NOT SEE the first television performance 0 ' 
Jean Anouilh’s Auigons ten years: ago, but 


than Michael Elliott's production “of the 
on October 27. 

Mr. Elliott is one of the very foul Et 
television Gireataty with bdeieicreserr 


SN 
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vork he produces, is that of an artist constantly 
triving to extend the expressive range of his 
nedium. 

To take the two extremes, his productions have 
anged from the epic spaciousness of Euripides’s 
Vomen of Troy (with cameras mounted on 
ranes) to the cramped intensity of Gorky’s The 
Lower Depths in which every cough assaulted 
he nerves like a pistol shot in a coffin. Amid 
his diversity of material there has been no loss 
Nn continuity of style, and there are three per- 
isting components of it which one would like 
© seé more widely employed. First, the use of 
roperties» Certain isolated objects, such as the 
uillotine in Danton’s Death, have been pre- 
ented in such a way as to raise them almost to 
he status of characters in the action. Secondly, 
xtremely careful attention to grouping in depth 
ombined with cross shooting has gone a long 
vay towards overcoming the limitation. of the 
wo-dimensional screen. Finally, Mr. Elliott 
oins with Mr. Cartier in opposing the fixed 
dea of television as an ‘ intimate’ medium, and 
herefore seizes on opportunities for projecting 
ig emotions, while reserving the close-up— 
elevision’s strongest device—for the moments 
wf greatest stress. 

These characteristics found a place in the 
sroduction of Antigone which was potently 
1eightened by Frederick Knapman’s settings— 
in extended gallery of dream-like stylization, 
ind a circular acting area into which Antigone 
nade her first precipitous entry, pausing in the 
entre like a corralled animal. This acting area 
vas established during the first speech of the 
Shorus as a symbol of the inevitability which 
orms the basis both of the play’s tragic emotion 
ind of its steely intellectual frame. 

Technically Antigone is a marvel: its sub- 
tance is a head-on collision between two irre- 
soncilably opposed dramatic modes—a dialogue 
yetween a tragic heroine and a naturalistic hero 
n which both maintain their identity and self- 
espect. As is generally known, the play first 
ippeared in France during the occupation: I 
im told that while the invaders remained it was 
he habit of Paris audiences to applaud Creon— 
he collaborator; and that after the German 
etreat applause went to Antigone—the resistance 
worker. In the bare text both triumph and both 
uffer defeat; but in Mr. Elliott’s production I 
vas in no doubt that the conclusive victory was 
Sreon’s. Played with weary authority by Basil 


indmill Near a Frontier, on November ‘d: (left to i) Margaret Johnston as 


denrietta, Paul Scofield as Robert Cardrey, Lesley 


Neville Jason as Simon 
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Sydney the king had an in- 
destructible sanity which 
survived compromise and 
lying with more dignity than 
Antigone retained as the 
instrument of the incor- 
ruptibly tragic imperative. 
The central duologue was 
beautifully played by Mr. 
Sydney and Dorothy. Tutin, 
but her reading of the part 
lacked ferocious austerity; 
the spectre of a little girl 
lost intruded prematurely, 
though this did not detract 
from the ironic pathos of her 
last scene. Noel Willman, 
perfectly cast as the Chorus, 
invited an ‘automatic com- 
parison with Cocteau as a 
narrator: on such a line as 
“tragedy is for kings’ his 
gentle delivery was fired with 
superb classical arrogance. 

A Ride on the Donkeys 
(October 29), the third play 
in Willis MHall’s_ seaside 
trilogy, was disappointing. It 
confirmed me in the view that Mr. Hall is not 
at his best in dramas that include women. In 
construction it is most unsatisfactory, for its 
form, besides being an overworked gimmick, 
strains belief and acts as an agent of senti- 
mentality. Albert, the devoted owner of a string 
of donkeys, arrives at an ante-chamber to the 
Elysian Fields and confides the story of his life 
to a sympathetic official. In flash-backs we learn 
of his wife’s nagging attempts to spur him on 
to finer things and of his death by pursuing an 
errant donkey out to sea. The official, his heart 
melted, sends Albert back to earth for a second 
chance, and in the final shot he is seen in 
romantic silhouette departing for some distant 
cove where he and his string will be safely 
beyond the reach of women. 

Told from Albert’s point of view, the play 
revealed him as a first-class boor who deserved 
everything he got from his frustrated wife. 
When he writes of women Mr. Hall really lays 
it on with a trowel: over-fed, selfish, stupid, 
complaining, rapacious—if any of that menagerie 
turned up at the eternal gates it is dreadful to 
imagine what fate Mr. Hall would hand out to 

them. Brian Peck’s 


t 


Albert had _ the 
ragamuffiin charm 
of a Dickens 


character; and there 
was a nice sketch of 
an old donkey-man 
by Fred Fairclough. 

After a smoothly 
transferred perform- 
ance by the Royal 
Ballet of John 
Cranko’s ‘Pineapple 
Poll’, * Sunday- 
Night Theatre ’ 
started late and 
continued intermin- 
ably. with John 
Harrison’s produc- 
tion of his own 
play, Windmill 
Near a _ Frontier. 
This had an excel- 
lent cast, led by 
Paul Scofield, but it 
was more than a 
match for them. It 
belongs to that dis- 
ingenuous species 


unnerley as Anna, and > 
of drama _ which 


Dorothy Tutin as Antigone and Basil Sydney as Creon in Antigone by 
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Jean Anouilh 


opens as harmless entertainment and then dis- 
charges a terrible weight of significance upon 
the captive audience. One feels~a little resentful 
even when this is done with skill: Windmill 
Near a Frontier has no such recommendation. 

Set near the frontier of a nameless European 
country in a derelict building surrounded by six 
feet of water, it presents four characters—a 
Prime Minister on the run for his life, a woman 
who has abandoned her family, an adolescent 
revolutionary, and his girl friend. The action is 
intended to operate on two levels—political 
thriller, and dialogue between youth and middle- 
age. Neither is successfully maintained. By cut- 
ting off the building from the outer world the 
playwright brings the political action to a halt, 
giving the characters scope for undistracted dis- 
cussion and love making. Mr. Harrison’s 
dialogue is of the type usually described as 
‘carefully wrought’. In practice this means that 
it circumnavigates platitude by using such exotic 
convolutions as, ‘Kiss me close in the mouth 
of an expanding present’, and ‘Remove the 
obstacle of your watching presence’. Even so 
I heard the word ‘love’ mentioned several 
times. Mr. Scofield and Miss Margaret Johnston 
worked hard; very hard indeed. 

IRVING WARDLE 
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DRAMA 
An-Early Gagster 


THERE HAS TO BE a sense of magic as well as a 
sense of illusion about the performance of a 
play. There was something magical in any case 
about Mr. Raymond Raikes’s production of 
Menander’s Dyscolos (Third, October 30) for 
this was probably the first time the play had 
been heard for more than 2,000 years. Mr. Jon 
Rollason’s Pan had a magic about him, too, and 
we were swiftly transported to an action which 
had once been limited by the physical shape of 
the Greek stage and which had been released 
by Mr. Raikes and Mr. Philip Vellacott, the 
translator, to find a strange new life on the 
radio. Menander would today be a bright young 
man writing reviews, and it was a curious ex- 
perience to listen to a 2,000-year-old comedy 
which contained many situations that we com- 
monly believe to be the invention of present 
or nearly contemporary script writers and 
music-hall gagsters. 

The theatre academics have often told us that 
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SCRIPTS THAT SELL! 


. Your creative ability can give you 


immense personal satisfaction—and a 
very substantial extra income—in the 
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Demand for plays, documentaries, 
comedy sketches, €tc., constantly 
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The Television Writing School’s 
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fascinating new medium, The School 
teaches you to develop your ideas 
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ready for the commercial market. 
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Dept. LRA, Television Writing School, 
14 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 
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Epic ee owes eine to Terence and 
Plautus who cribbed it all from the Greeks, 
but their translations have always made the 
classical comedies seem rather dull. Mr. Vellacott 
and Mr. Raikes’s textual adviser, Mr. Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones, did not suffer from the usual 
pedantic caution, and I felt that they really 
caught the spirit of the original. Mr. Raikes, 
who is an expert at revivals, put the play across 
as a current dramatic work. rather than-as a 
piece of scholarship. 

The central figure is the misanthropic 
Cnemon (Mr. Laidman Browne), a crusty farmer 
who hates everybody and who will have no one 
near him. Sostratos (Mr. John Humphry) falls 
in love with his daughter, Myrrhine (Miss 
Sheila Grant) and succeeds in marrying her 
after fun of all kinds has been made of Cnemon. 
Some of this fun is better than Mr. Hancock’s, 
and Menander has a pill inside the sugar of 
his comedy. Cnemon’s malice is not immovable 
and he reveals his motives at the end when he 
confesses that he only became a misanthrope 
because he had believed that everyone was 
scheming and avaricious. He is the ancestor of 
many famous characters, but he differs from 
many of them by possessing a naivety from 
which Menander extracts a powerful irony. To 
see this play as being anything more than good 
clean Greek fun would be to do it an injustice. 
To pay it real homage one must say that it still 
possesses a magic. The ghost of Menander must 
be laughing wildly at this belated success and 
the ghost of Philemon furious. 

The glorification of France is one of the 
symptoms of the current sickness in that coun- 
try, and Rostand’s L’Aiglon (Home, October 26) 
shows that the pursuit of La Gloire is by no 
means a recent frenzy. Into the mouth of the 
weakling son of Napoleon, Rostand puts every 
lavish word he can find to glorify the last great 
Frenchman. He was preaching to an effete 
France and his sickening bombast could be for- 
given if its object were less socially dangerous. 
One may take the easy a-political way out and 
dismiss the ridiculous situations like the young 
Napoleon and his ex-grenadier from the 
Imperial Guard playing at soldiers on the field 
of Wagram and call them the conventions of 
romantic excess. But such a dismissal makes 
Rostand’s rhetoric meaningless, which was by 
no means his intention. 

L’Aiglon - was interesting as a_ historical 
curiosity but so, too, would be the work of a 
young German who wrote a play which glorified 
the conquests of Adolf Hitler. If one does not 
take the play as seriously as this, one is left 
with a series of brilliant coups de théatre which 
are sadly counterfeit. Mr. Val Gielgud deployed 
his actors well and Mr. David Spenser flighted 
his copious speeches brilliantly. 

_ Mr. Henry Reed’s Third Programme bur- 
lesques threaten great promise, but they are 
dispiriting because their joke goes on too long. 
Musique Discréte (Third, October 27) contained 
1¢ idea of wildly burlesqueing a record-request 
with the ancient literary figure of 
me Hilda Tablet (Miss Mary O’Farrell) as 
requester. In the hands of someone like Mr. 
ric Barker this kind of idea would have been 
1 ply funny without revealing the effort which 
ent into Mr. Reed’s exposition of it. I enjoyed 
setting of Antony and Cleopatra in the 
of a radiophonic production, but won- 
how many people would share my esoteric 
nent. As for the music by Mr. Donald 


ou i some of it quite moving, which was, 
re, not ae intention. Mr. Reed’s humour 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 


Getting Across 


LISTENING TO a new and quite difficult poem 
without having seen it in print certainly puts 
obvious limitations on judgment. But these can 
be useful and legitimate in their way. After all, 
' poetry, as much as painting or music, is built 
towards an instantaneousness of efiect, however 
complex the structure may be. If a real force is 
stored up in picture, poem, or symphony, it has 
to assert itself before it can be fully understood. 
The task of later investigation is, in a way, 
simply to discover how that first impression was 
_made, and to deepen or alter it in the process. 
“Homage to Mistress Bradstreet’, read by the 
author, John Berryman (Monday, Third, Octo- 
ber 26) was said in a programme note to have 
been ‘acclaimed as the best long poem to be 
published in English since the war’. So this 
was to be met as something of an occasion. The 
subject of the poem, Anne Bradstreet, crossed 
as a girl to New England in 1630, to become a 
wife and mother, and the first transatlantic name 
in English poetry to be put on serious record. 
But it was not her rather pallid poems which 
here qualified for homage. It was soon clear that 
the author had chosen her life, character, and 
world as a sort of early matrix of the American 
Experience. And I think the trouble was that 
this purpose declared itself, in a way, too soon. 
The result was curiously static, a continuous, 
complex onset on a fixed theme, in which even 
the finest lines sounded effortful—‘I see the 
cruel spread wings, black with saints ’—and 
there was never any indirect and sudden 
approach or transition to relax the strain and 
spring the attention. How much was this due to 
the actual reading? Mr. Berryman, on this show- 
ing, is not among the rare authors who are the 
ideal performers of their own work. He read 
with a nervous up-beat on every fourth or fifth 
syllable which to my ear distorted even simple 

lines: 

A canoose lides by on one swift stroke. . . 


For a split second I wondered what sort of a 
thing a canoose could be. And a further diffi- 
culty was one of identification. This was not 
only a ‘homage to’, but a soliloquy by Mistress 
Bradstreet, and a reading by a woman’s voice 
would have removed a barrier. Even allowing 
for this, I was left feeling that the sum of the 
parts was more impressive than the whole, and 
that something more must be done to the drama- 
tic soliloquy in verse if it is to be completely 
removed from the Browning aura. Nevertheless 
an ambitious experiment that fails quite to come 
off can have more value than smaller successes. 

There was a less justifiable disappointment 
in another programme that sounded very 
promising on paper, ‘The Creoles of Sierra 
Leone’ (October 28, Third): centred on Free- 
town, the capital, a sort of coloured cosmopolis, 
with ninety different native languages, and, with 
its backward hinterland, a microcosm of Africa 
as a whole. But the trouble here was that politi- 
cal issues were handed out over the heads of the 
people, and we were given only tantalizing 
glimpses of how they really live and feel. 

The best of these was an introduction to the 
Martha Davies Confidential Benevolent Associa- 
tion—not, as you might suppose, a local free- 
lance venture in insurance, but a religious, faith- 
healing sect. Both name and cult seem a lovely 
instance of the incalculable things that happen 
to white ideas in a coloured solvent. But after 
this we were given a series of party-leaders and 
their manifestos, and I felt the cogs of my 
attention slipping. More of the life, more of 
Martha Davies and sua, and the political issues 
might have spoken for themselves. 

_ Finally, what is an ignoramus to say about 
- “Truth, Knowledge, and Belief’, a philosophical 
series emanating from Oxford? Here again I 
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felt the @ogs slipping more than seldom. About 
“What is Truth?’ a fortnight ago, I can only 
say that the anything but jesting Pilates taking 
part seemed to me to be involved in not quite 
so vast-a subject. ‘ What is a true statement? ’ 
would have been nearer the mark. In ‘ Know- 
ledge’ (Friday, Third) we were left with nice 
alternatives. Either all knowledge begins in the 
“sense-datum ’—which does not explain how 
to get across the bridge from solipsism to agreed 
knowledge. Or else we must accept certain—con- 
ventions. Which drops a portctllis in front of 
the seeker. So why not have accepted the con- 
ventions in the first place? . 
Davip PauL 


MUSIC 
Stop-press News 


Luici DALLAPICcoLa’s Canti di Liberazione and 
Roberto Gerhard’s second symphony have pro- 
vided the most excitement during the last ten 
days. The Italian work was given a glowing per- 
formance (October 26, Third Programme) under 
Nino Sanzogno, who conducted the B.B.C. 
Chorus and Symphony Orchestra, an interpreta- 
tion which succeeded very fairly in expressing 
the dramatic intensity of the cantata. The music 
strikes one as good, solid, often clearly diatonic 
material, spiced now and again with odd, truly 
twentieth-century sounds issuing from the or- 
chestra which is presumably large. It is an 
urgent vision that arises from Dallapiccola’s 
writing here. ° 

But the outstanding event has been the new 
symphony, commissioned by the B.B.C. from the 
expatriate Spaniard Roberto Gerhard. Listening 
that evening (October 28, Third), I recalled his 
ballet Don Quixote which previously I had 
found very impressive and have never forgotten 
as an example of refined thought plus the cut 
and thrust of a keen musical method. Here, in 
this second symphony, I found all that again, 
though the excitement was the more intense for 
being canalised into the narrower, perhaps 
thereby deeper, ways of non-illustrative music. 

I found it difficult to comprehend and I 
should not like to be cross-examined about 
what, at any given moment, the composer was 
up to, though that became a hint clearer in the 
second performance last Saturday (Third) and 
may come completely clear in time. (Those who 
have attended the annual I.S.C.M. festival know 
what strange things they had to expect and 
know, also, how with time the strangest often 
yield a succinct message.) The writing is frag- 
mentary yet it has its own queer logic which is, 
by and large, sufficiently compelling to make 
listening extremely, though tiringly, interesting. 
Certainly the orchestral textures were a con- 
tinual intrigue, especially the contrapuntal de- 
signs for a rich array of percussion instruments, 
often producing the sounds of a gamelan straight 
from Java, to my“ears at least in the second 
half of the symphony. 

It was the true Netherlands, with no echo 
from one of their quondam colonies, that pro- 
vided a programme later that evening (October 
28) on the Third. This turned out to be a 
notable performance by the Collegium Musicum 
Amstelodamense under their conductor Toon 
Vranken; efficient and effective singing through- 
out, as well as admirably fluent and subtle inter- 
pretation. 

Two works were particularly memorable and, 
possibly by design, certainly in a most revealing 
manner, they were placed together in the middle 
of the programme; a gay chanson by Sweelinck, 
the great glory of late sixteenth-, early seven- 
teenth-century Netherlands music and a beauti- 
fully conceived motet Caelestis urbs by Alphons 
Diepenbrock, one of the leading lights of late 
nineteenth-centutry Dutch music. These short 
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works, fervently sung as they were, cast a bright 
beam upon two significant expanses of Holland’s 
choral music. We in this country hear a minute 
portion of Sweelinck’s huge output, but at least 
we do hear something. Of Diepenbrock we know 
practically nothing and that, I feel sure, is to 
our loss. 

Drawing-room arrangements of folk songs (an 
exception was the Brazilian set arranged admir- 
ably with a pertinent individual flavour by 
Guarnieri) were sung last Friday evening (Home 
Service) by Gerard Souzay. The interest was to 
discover how he would compass things so far 
out of hig normal sphere, which has always been 
the most sophisticated type of art-song. Not 


Busoni and : Doktor Faust’ or 


Because the fully formed 
Busoni was the result of con- 
stantly warring elements—his mixed Italian and 
German blood—he can be a very disturbing 
problem. There is plenty of evidence that he was 
considerably disturbing to himself, and if there 
are two things that are certain about him as a 
composer they are that to the end of his life he 
pursued a big question-mark and that, in his 
work as he-left it, that question-mark still 
mocked him from a distance at the end. In this 
he reflects most human existence, but the ques- 
tion-mark can be captured -with considerable 
certainty. You will not get from him, except in 
very small and, ironically, almost incidental 
doses, the overwhelming and awe-inspiring 
certainty of a Bach, a Beethoven, or a Bruckner. 
He gropes, he twists and turns this way and 
that, sometimes with a gaiety that is gruesome, 
sometimes agonized with the lightest of touches; 
but in the process—and this is the hold he has 
on us—he lays bare the soul of a human being 
like enough to ourselves to make a common 
touch, unlike enough to be fantastically fascinat- 
ing and repelling simultaneously. He is, in fact, 
remarkably like his Dr. Faust. : 
His basic indecision as a composer, resulting 
from character elements that would not integrate, 
betrays itself in other weys. His knowledge of 


“Bach was immense and valuable, but Bach’s 


music acted on his own rather as King Charles’s 
head continually invaded Mr. Dick’s Memorial. 
It was one more element that would not 
integrate. It goes without saying that so consum- 
mate a pianist would have an equally con- 
summate technique of writing for the instrument. 
And so, in many works, he has. But his quest 
after the strange and the true, which was 
unremitting, led him often to piano writing 
that was peculiarly gauche coming from such a 
source, like an Alkan who doubted himself. 
This is, I submit, true of the original keyboard 
version of the Fantasia Contrappuntistica, where 
the polyphony, as polyphony, is fine, but at 
times ill-adapted to its medium. . 


This, I think, is due to two things: first, the . 


fact that he conceived the work in the first place 
as independent of any medium, and, second, and 
more important, the nature of the country he 
was invading, at once difficult in its newness 
and further aggravated by his thought becoming 
more and more adrift from the Bach fragment 
from which he started. However, the work re- 
mains one of far more constant and fruitful 


- interest than many an achieved success. 


times (one thinks of the American folk song) 


unexpectedly he did wonders with this material, 
singing with ease in seven languages, and 
investing each song with artistry which some-_ 


threatened to swamp the little thing in senti- 
ment too heavy for it to sustain. It was a de- 
lightful recital; there were two fine Rumanian 
songs, a wild Greek song, and two Spanish 


_ beauties. I wish he had ‘sung something from 


the rich literature of English folk song, for no 
other reason than that he would surely have 


dealt charmingly with, say, a Somerset or a 


Sussex trifle or one from Appalachia. 
- That recital came after a teasing concert of 


very modern music (Third) in which Elisabeth 


By HAROLD TRUSCOTT 


The opera will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.30 p.m. 


The music which shows most certainty, both 
technical and spiritual, among the larger works 
is the early mature; works which by most Busoni 
lovers are rated uncharacteristic, a curiously 
inept term to use of such a character. They are 
the Violin Concerto, the delightful Comedy 
Overture, the First Violin Sonata (the second 
already suffers from mixed breeding), the two. 
remarkable string quartets. This is not by any 
means to say that they are the most valuable. 
What is most valuable with Busoni is precisely 
that which fluctuates most. He set himself the 
ideal of never repeating a style (and this, 
inevitably for him meant content, too). It is, I 
think, a mistaken ideal, and one which is 
impossible of achievement, butiits attempt helped 
greatly to keep him on a fixed course, and what 
positively resulted was a type of varied aspects 
of the same problem, so that his course can thus 
be seen coming nearer to or moving farther away 
from its goal—a complete integration of the 
opposing forces involved. 

His music, from complete maturity, roughly 
1900, onwards, tends to group itself round 
certain key works. In a sense, all his works are 
sketches; he sketched continually for the next 
step in the progression. And here is one of the 
most ironical facts about his work as a whole. 
These sketches for the larger compositions which 
are the buttresses of his output often result in 
the rare perfections of his maturity. I need only 
instance the Berceuse élégiaque, the Nocturne 
symphonique, the second, fourth and fifth 
Sonatinas. The curious thing is that the major 
works, the finals of’ the smaller sketch works, 
are never final. Each in turn becomes a major 
sketch for the next large work, and this is all 


part of the continual overall search for complete ~ 


integration—of himself. Never, I think, did any 
man more surely use the gropings of his art to 
such all-important extra-musical purpose. 
Busoni’s writings on music reveal again con- 
firmation of the essential indecision in his 
character. He wrote, for instance, an essay on 


Beethoven. Did he really think that he was 


recording here all that Beethoven means to his 
innumerable admirers? Is the human the only 
aspect of Beethoven, or all that shines from the 
deepest music of that man? Is he undisciplined 
in his music? Most important of all, did Busoni 
really believe all this? If he did, he betrays at 
once a lack of perception which is crucial. Or 
did he deliberately underplay Beethoven in order 
to exalt others? If he did, his sincerity here is 
suspect. But it is one or the other. Did he sub- 


as 


Phy aE sT age 
tyens’s Six tempi for 
enigma that, for me, wil 
formances as good as © 


Ensemble, if such be ever available, before it 


_ yields any solution) stood between Fourteen 


rain by Hanns Eisler and, 


ways of describing 
The Deluge by Alexander 


aptly I thought, 


_Goehr. The Eisler started as film music and 


suggested that the cinema is powerful enough 
to tame a pupil of Schénberg so far as to allow 
him to write quite pleasing diatonic stuff. The 
--Goehr I found frustrating. If only I could have 
heard the text sufficiently consecutively; but < 
word here and there was not enough and th 
thread was broken, beyond immediate repair. a3 
roa sot: Scott GODDARD 


- 


on Friday, November ‘Sa ne 


consciously realize in Beethoven a man who hai 
contended with similar problems to his own, bu 
who had grasped and solved them, though h 
almost lost his sanity in so doing? 
_ Among the larger buttress works are the thre 
large operas, Die Brautwahl, Arlecchino, an 
Doktor Faust. Between the first two cam 
Turandot, which Busoni described as a pla 
with music, and which is certainly not an oper: 
‘In the normal sense of the word, it is doubtft 
if the other three are operas. Opera, as such, we 
not the most congenial medium for Busoni, bt 
these works did crystallize, in the only wa 
possible, certain important elements. That wa 
wasy as always with Busoni, his own. The las 
unfinished, goes back, in its origins, to 191 
and a conversation with. d@’Annunzio. Buso1 
toyed for a while with such subjects as Leonard: 
Don Juan, and Faust (Goethe’s version). iy: 
‘Jatter he dismissed on the grounds of ‘ veneratio 
for the overpowering task’, and a difficulty : 
the rhymed dialogue. He went eventually to tl 
original Faust puppet-plays for his beginnir 
and, as with the other three works, wrote his ow 
libretto. He was working on the music fro! 
~ 1916 till his death in 1924, and the small portic 
left uncomposed, following Faust’s final mon 
logue, was eventually supplied by ‘Philir 
'Jarnach. But he was sketching for the work lor 
before, particularly in the Nocturne syn 
phonique and Sonatina secunda, both of 191 
What Busoni has achieved here is a work 
a valid medium, but it is not an opera. It m 
require the stage, it requires actors, or rath 
characters, but the nearest description one c 
apply to it, although inexact, is a. series. 
tableaux crystallizing the action, with the -drar 
conveyed as a continuous thread in the orchest 
Busoni tells us that he deliberately designed t 
work so that there should be naturally lo 
orchestral passages. The action centres on Fau 
the Duchess of Parma, Mephistopheles, and t 
dead baby; but it is essentially a musical stu 
of the indecisive Faust, the realization of ¢ 
and the too-weak attempt, too late, to ward : 
it and its consequences. It is possible that o 
‘sees’ Doktor Faust best by hearing it only— 


which case a broadcast performance is ide 


But whether or no, it is one more step int 
chain of development of its remarkable a 
fascinating creator, and a richly rewardi 
experience. Questions of greatness aside, 

strongly incline to think that there is no m 
valuable composer in the twentieth century 


* 
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7 when you buy your new radiogram cen sxcso 


. In these two new Stereograms, Decca offers remarkable 
BE value. The SRG600, at 89 gns, is a magnificent twin 

channel instrument on which ai your present records will 

most certainly sound better than you have ever heard 


them on a single channel reproducer. As for stereo 
R 1G HT records—hear them on the ‘600’ and you will agree they . 

sound breathtaking. The SRG500 also reproduces 

records of all types and speeds, both stereo and mono. 


U e T0 D ATE At 69 gns it is an instrument of astonishingly good value. 
a ct 


SRGGOO Garrard 4-speed auto-changer for all types of records. Diamond styli for 


stereo and mono LPs and EPs and sapphire stylus for 78s. Twin push-pull amplifiers each 
WITH A of 6 watts output. Twin 8’ elliptical speakers. VHF-FM, long and medium wave radio. Base 


Treble and Volume controls. Light or dark walnut finished cabinet with g/ide-away doors. 
SRG 500 4-speed auto-changer with two sap- 


S9 GNsS «a paid 
- phire styli for all types of records. Twin amplifiers 
each of 3.5 watts output. Twin 8’ elliptical speakers. 
: VHF-FM, long and medium wave radio. Light or dark 
wainut finished cabinet with glide-away doors. 
. GS gns tax paid 
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2 ‘Gardening Club’ | ey Pe a oe eae 3 
i Growing Chrysanthemums a 
e no : | By ALFRED LUGG is ee 


The size of the plant can ihe controlled by the summer one housing ae in a cool gre 
timing of its propagation. If propagated in house or garden frame in September, It shor 
January and ‘subsequently potted on toa 10-inch be flowering Profusely — in late October a 


DvuriInG my horticultural experience the chry- 
santhemum, in both breeding and culture, has 
achieved, in my opinion, greater progress than 


any other plant. Today there are avail- 
able a wide range of types to suit all 
purposes, both for inside and outside 
_ cultivation. The exceptionally high 
standard achieved by amateur growers 
often astounds me, particularly when 
one sees. the confined spaces they have 
available and appreciates that, in many 
instances, their gardening time cannot 
begin until after seven in the evening. 
What do the judges look for in the 
perfect bloom? We are fortunate in 
having organizations like the National 
* Chrysanthemum Society which have 
ae. drawn up a clearly defined method of 
assessing the standard of each exhibit. 
Five factors are taken into considera- 
tion and an individual bloom can earn 
seventy points: form (20 points); size 
(10); freshness (20); colour (10); foliage (10). 
Among the wide range of types, I would like 
_ to mention particularly the ‘Charm’ varieties. 
These present none of the difficulties of very 


accurate timing for stopping, and so on, for 


they grow perfectly naturally and form a beauti- 
ful cushion covered with countless small 
flowers evenly distributed over the whole plant. 


Chrysanthemum ‘ Charm’ 
Photograph: Sutton and Sons Ltd. 


pot, a plant with a diameter of thirty to thirty- 
six inches should be attained. If a smaller plant 
is required then delay taking the cuttings until 
late March or early April and make the final 
potting into a 5-inch pot. This will result in a 


beautifully proportioned pot plant of a height of — 
fifteen inches and an equal width. 


These plants can be stood outside during the 


will give weeks of Pleasure as a P 
plant in the house. © 
It is now time that the early flower! 
types of chrysanthemums were lift 
- and may I emphasize that only the b 
should be retained as ~stock plan 
Virus diseases have invaded and beco: 
established in many stocks. Lift ca: 
fully, avoiding any damage to the sto 
then thoroughly wash the roots a 
-_pinch back any basal shoots that hz 
| developed. These never make go 
plants. Cut the main stem to a poi 
approximately four inches abo 
ground level, pack neatly in box 
about four inches deep, keeping ea 
variety separate with parting stri 
between. Pet, 
Finally, cover with soil tak 
from a site which has not grown chr 
santhemums in recent years, firm each pla 
in and give a watering. Label each varie 
clearly and accurately, then house —in 
cold frame or some sheltered place. These plar 
will produce cuttings next spring for prop 
gating purposes.—From the propane seen | 
B.B.C. Television on October = 


Bridge Forum 


Bridge against Bogey—Round | 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


ON NOVEMBER 1 IN NET- 
WoRK THREE the first round 
was played of a Par Contest in which four 
teams will take part. Par Contract is a way of 


_ Spurway, Cardiff) and one from the North (Ss. 


Fielding and E. NeWman, Yorkshire; R. Dorsey, 
Yorkshire, and E. L. Silverstone, Lancashire). 


~ First to perform were the four from the West 
Country. (Since in par contract the object is to 
play perfect bridge, the North-South and East- 


. West pairs can all be on the same team. It is 


like two golfers playing a medal round together.) 


‘This was the bidding: 


- SOUTH WEST NORTH ~ EAST 
_ J. Spurway Griffiths P. Spurway Richardson 
—_— No of Toes iB) _ No 
os No (222i) No 
3S No 4S No 
No No ; 


This was the directed contract and quite easy 


to reach with no opposition bidding. North- 
_ South registered 5 points for the team. East-_ 
West, through failing to enter the auction and 
contest up to Three or Four Hearts, missed a 


possible award of 2 points. 
West attempted to lead the seven of spades. 


That cost him one point, for the Jack of clubs 
or the Queen of hearts were judged better. The 
directed lead was the Queen of hearts. 


The play can quickly be described. Declarer 


won with the Ace of hearts and led a spade. 


Somerset; J. Spurway, Birmingham, and P. F. Mr. sara ee went straight in with a high 


e playing bridge against bogey. Points are awarded 
for the best bidding, lead, and play of a test 
hand. A feature is that however the bidding 
goes at the table, the hand must be played in 
the so-called Directed Contract, 

This was the hand to be played: Love all.. 
Dealer, West: 
NORTH 
& 63 
V¥A6 
@AKIJ963 
e742 
WEST EAST 
a&a75 &AK8 
¥QJ9832 ¥K1075 
@Q104 @87 
& J 3 & QO 1086 
SOUTH 
&QJ 10942 
¥ 4 : 
®52 
&AKYIS 
The teams for the first match were one from 
the West (G. C. Griffiths and P. Richardson, 
4 


* 


with the King and attacked clubs. Once. th 


dest did not score in ‘this fi 


and TERENCE REESE 


spade and led a dievend! When he won ; 
next spade he led a second diamond. ‘That kill 


. the diamond suit and South had eventually 


lose two clubs. This excellent defence ‘score 
the par of 5 points. 

At the other table the bidding was Sieaers 
that recommended by the adjudicators: ~ 


EAST 


SOUTH | WEST — NORTH 

Fielding Silverstone Newman Dorsey 
— No 1D Dble 
2S SH, Zeek tING No 
4C Now: 4S No 
No No ; Cig re 


Both pairs scored the icatten ee f 


' North-South, 2 for East-West. Once agai 


West dropped a point by trying to lead th 
seven of spades. The bidding has not suggeste 
a cross-ruff, -SO wee is no good case for a trum 
lead. = ip a 
When the bist lead was substituted, dec 


defence had missed the play of leading dia 
declarer could have made an overtri <u 
finessing the diamond Jack; instead, he 1 


sult was that the Northerners, having 


aru 


people, costing approximately £1, 
‘= using ingredients now in the shops. 
sED HARE, Brussels sprouts, creamed 
fatoes, orange and chestnut compote, an 
inge biscuits. ; 


Poulterer Senate 
pehare:. .... ove ane sas Bette Or O 
cer 
Ib. of redcurrant jelly. Eee eh bi hele 9 
10 oz. of sugar (6 oz. of granulated, 4 
rs of caster). .... ee ae ae 6 
sf oz. of flour (6 oz. of self-raising, 
_ $ oz. of plain) Fe a8 bee 3 
oz. of chopped almonds Te eee 44 
Mace, walnut ketchup, cloves, pepper- 
“corns, bay leaf, salt—say 0.00 wn. ~i 4 
Bouillon cube for stock .... ona oe 14 
Lard or bacon fat... rene ae | 
sreengrocer 
Ib. onions, 1 carrot .... ‘ 4 
lemon .... ne ane mee _ 4 
_ oranges aa vast rn sient oe nO 
Ib. of sprouts ae aye ee be 
2 Ib. of potatoes oe «3 = 8 
Horse-radish a. omeetonye ‘ss eek 2 
Dairy r Pa 
3 oz. of butter (including 4 oz. for 


_ potatoes) — 
Milk for potatoes az a3 a8 1 
Wine Merchant 


Portuguese burgundy or port, at most .... 1 104 
ane mae 19 94 


= ———— 
Use only the best parts of the hare for this 
, Putting aside the forelegs and ribs for a 


Lal) A two-course dinner for. four 


= eS ‘ me 
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By MARGARET RYAN 


paté or pie. Do not hope that this recipe will be 
as good without the wine. 

Fugged Hare: part of a hare, a little bacon 
fat_or lard, 1-2 pints of stock (made with 
bouillon cube if necessary), } pint of red wine or 
1 Jarge glass of port, 1 large onion stuck with 
‘cloves, a slice of horse-radish, 2 blades of mace, 

-a tablespoon of walnut ketchup, 4-5 pepper- 
corns, 1 carrot, part of a bay leaf, juice and rind 
of 1 lemon, salt. Cut the hare into neat, medium- 
sized pieces. Melt a little bacon fat or lard in 
a pan and fry until it is brown. Put the pieces 
into a large casserole with 1-2 pints of stock, 
% pint of red wine or 1 large glass of port, a 
large onion stuck with cloves, and the sliced 
carrot, lemon juice, and other ingredients. 
Cover it closely and cook in a slow oven (325° 
or mark 3) for 3 hours, Dish the hare, strain 
the gravy and thicken with 4 oz. of butter mixed 
with 3 oz. of flour. Garnish with lemon peel cut 
like straws and serve with redcurrant jelly. 

Orange and chestnut compote: take 1 Ib. 
of chestnuts and nick each at the top with a 
sharp knife. Put them in a pan with plenty of 
cold water, bring to the boil and boil merrily 
for 5-10 minutes. Allow them to cool in the 
water. When tepid, remove outer and inner 
skins. Now make a syrup with 6 oz. of granu- 
lated sugar to 1 pint water. Add the chestnuts 
and simmer gently at least an hour until the 
chestnuts are transparent. (This can also be done 
in a very slow oven.) Cut up 6 oranges into 
sections, removing pith and pips but retaining 
juice (taking out 1 tablespoon for the biscuits). 
Add to the chestnuts in the syrup and chill, 


_ Crossword No. 1,536. Rogetic. By Didi 
| Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
: value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


sing date: first post on Thursday, November 12. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

taining them should be addressed to the Editor of THz LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final 


Ane eeeeeeeeereesenases 


= 
steeneseeeaeeneeeeeeee 
A Phe " es 


The clues lead to words the letters of 
which are to be entered somewhere in 
the radial spaces indicated by the 
numbers after the clues. The radial 
words all read inwards, and form a 
chain each word of which is synony- 
mous with or allied to those adjacent 


to it, e.g.: (1) trail, (2) wake, (3) 
watch, (4) duty, . . . (22) draw. 
(a) A grand piano, loud at first, 
6 suitable for glissando in the 
middle? (1, 6, 3, 21, 7, 18) 
(b) Bottoms back like Bottom’s 
head (11, 8, 19, 4, 11) 
7 (ce) National emblem (concrete?) 
loses a title (a craft?)—the 
original shaggy dog? (14, 11, 12, 
13, 20) 
(d) Hands off, Grandpa! (15, 2, 10, 
y Seay Ai ap Sk 


‘(e) Private after being shunned? 
All ears, anyhow. (21, 3, 4, 8, 
10, 9, 15, 16, 7) 

(f) A punting pole before it once 
used to replace thorn—cross if 
io i544) 49.0336, 9, 175 
18 


(€) aie in pink? Stuff it! (12, 5, 1, 2, 22, 8, 
(h) Dip in cup, almost in cups (21, 7, 9, 22) 


henner for ‘November 


Orange Biscuits: cream 2 oz. of butter (or 
margarine), add 4 oz. of caster sugar and beat 
till light. Add 1 whole egg, 6 oz. of self-raising 
flour, 1: oz. of chopped almonds, 1 tablespoon 
of orange juice and 1 tablespoon of orange rind. 
Put out in teaspoonfuls on a greased baking 
sheet. Flatten each with a wet fork and bake 
8 minutes at 375° or mark 4. 


Notes on Contributors 


DonaLD McLACHLAN (page 759): 
Editor, Daily Telegraph 

TERENCE Morris (page 760): Lecturer in 
Sociology, Londen University 

EVAN LUARD (page 761): Research Fellow of 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford University 

Str RAYMOND STREAT, K.B.E. (page 767): 
Chairman of the Cotton Board, 1940-57 

G. S. GRAHAM (page 769): Rhodes Professor 
of Imperial History, London University; 
author of Empire of the North Atlantic, etc. 

PETER MArRRIS (page 771): a research officer, 
Institute of Community Studies; district 
officer, Kenya, 1953-55 

ALEX COMFORT (page 773): Honorary Re- 
search Associate in Zoology and.Compara- 
tive Anatomy, University College, London; 
author of The Biology of Senescence, etc. 

ANDREW FORGE (page 775): Lecturer in Art 
at the Slade School of Fine Art, London 

J. H. S.. BuaxTer (page 777): works in the 
Scottish Home Department Marine 
Laboratory at Aberdeen 


Deputy 


(i) Tars saunter into better class chop-houses 
(20, 9,24. 205 7,.35-135°19,. S087) 


(j) Rinses in hair-dyes will stain tresses (13, 9, 
6, 15, 12, 5) 


(k) Ready to incite (22, 15, 11, 4, 16, 1) 


(1) Schoolboy expression sought under the 
masters’ table (11, 19, 10, 13, 2, 14) 


(m) Spot depth is called by this (16, 1, 21, 13) 
(n) Dull ending with a sudden flame (14, 5, 17, 
20, 15) 
(o) ae and leave a hooded shirt (18, 16, 1, 
1 
ma 


(p) Take this wild young Australian bull for fun 
(17, 8, 22, 5, 2) 


Solution of No. 1,534 
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NOTES 
The eighteen unclued lights are: Father, mother, brother, 
sister; Pere, mere, frere, soeur; Pater, mater, frater, soror; 
Padre, madre, fratello, sorella; (Padre, madre), hermane, 
hermana. 

Across: 15. Pickwick Papers: Fog(g); 16. Bless less b; 
18. Borach)io; 22. Browning; ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra’; 25. 
Was-p(ally); 33. Seria(l) anag.; Zodiac; 38, Mitre anag.; 

. (Ljaura; 46. Liart rev. 

Down: 1. Bap-home-t; 6. Tennyson; 12 (A)doles(cent); 
24, Emil(y) Bronte and Emil(ia); 26. Petit-I-on; 32, Verdi; 
40. A the; 43. Fitzgerald: ‘Omar Khayyam ’, ; 


1st prize: F. H. Thomas (Birkenhead); 2nd prize: 
H. C. Hepworth (Uppingham); 3rd prize: T. Stans- 
field (Edinburgh, 4) 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


~ status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 


Write for 


Brilliant . . . pocket SIZE, . Sie. And 
-E 


founded 1887, successfully prepar s students 
; iF es he) 3 op as 
General Certificate | 

| of Education 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern. Uniy 
and all other Examining Boards. = 

* as , i - 
University of London 
Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams. fi 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mu 
A.C.P., L.C.P., Law, and other exam: 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fee 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failur 
3 PROSPECTUS free from the Registra 


56 Burlington House 


CAMBRIDGE * 


_ 200 PRIZES 

This annual competition, sponsored by Tk 
WRITER, aims to discover new talent... .begi 
ners who can meet the ever-increasing dema 
by British editors for fresh material. | 
entering this competition—in itself, easy ai 


interesting—you may well make a success! 
start in the writing of saleable stories, 


200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


From the 1st Prize of Ten Guineas to t 
200th Prize of “an evening with THE WRITER 
editor’, there are valuable awards to be w¢ 
You have every chance of winning one 
these unique prizes.:.and of making r 
headway in profitable freelance writing. — 


ie THE: 


CHILTON 


ACCULUX TORCH' 


When in need of recharging the Acculux can 
be plugged into any mains socket and will 
then give brilliant light indefinitely. 


never needs a new battery! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: it isnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You cam read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 


Compact, lightweight and economical, the Acculux : Biant Ne 
is more than just a torch—special accessories . : ia »Patent No. 
~ convert it to, amongst other things: "= 823052 


@ An illuminated magnifier for @A Map reading light for motorists. : PRICE 
Engineers, stamp collectors, etc. @ A Flash Gun for the photographer. 42’. + 
ee i 


If you experience difficulty in obtaining these products write to: 


CHILTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LTD., HUNGERFORD, BERKS. | 


tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., ~ 
LL.B.. Director of Studies, Dept. FES85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
aE SA 


Profit in 
Spare Time 


If you have a ready pen you can be trained _ 
to write and sell articles and stories in spare 
time—wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant need 
_of fresh contributions and pay liberally for 
good work. Learn the essential technique 
by post—how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO’ SEEL 
“THEM for the best prices. 

. Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/32C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a 
free copy of ‘** How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
which gives full details. 

By applying promptly you will have the 


Learning 
Russian? 


-If you are following the B.B.C. Russian Course 
on Network Three, you will find the following 
aids to self-study invaluable. © a Sea 

RUSSIAN ELEMENTARY COURSE —_ 


a ae 


Write for full particulars; there is no obligati 
You will, also, receive a free copy of T 
WRITER. Write now. belle 


opportunity of Tice gid at very, excheree : 
terms. Many students earn the fee severa : : _ Pa 
Stes Bhan dating thidon. . by N. F. Potapova Part | 7s. 6d. Part I! 9s. 6d. THE WRITER M 

‘ ' 


The most widely used Russian Textbook. Gives a thorough 124, New Bond ‘Street, | 


8) Ny A grounding in the contemporary language, with exercises ? 
Bie | = RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY _ : 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE @iiemomuca co Be Price 31s. 6d. 


Easily the most comprehensive and up-to-date general: Russian- PPS: 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS i +i English dictionary. 50,000 entries ae 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY — 


‘STORIES WANTED 


: : ‘Suitable stories are reyised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of salesbasis. 
‘Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection, Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


+ A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course |. : 


> 


is the most efficient, the most economical and - 4. ee . ; k x7 - 
me ee een ners ean of preparing for _ by. a ules P uy Beye) 60.000 Price 20s. WE TEACH O Es 
eneral Certificate 0 ucation and Prelim. |< - ~~ Similar in scope to Smirnitsky (see above, A entries 4 os Reco ee Fae 
exams.: for B.A. B.Sc:Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex- “| « et ad , ae 534 a, oy - FICTION-WRITING ’ 
eS ay Unicrsity Degrees: for Glviti Lenora d. CONVERSATIONAL NARRATIVES — Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
a : zfs te hs ; ; ee” y , Ne ialists. For20 yearswehavebeen receiving © 
Szemey for professonal exams, in Law, Ags |= ILLUSTRATING SPOKEN RUSSIAN | ses eortale tam fll aod pettaline wuflstat 


_countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel }.< 
Management: for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc., 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.). 

courses. in business subjects. 

MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

_ Guarantee of. Coaching until Successful. - 

. Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, | 
payable by instalments. - 3 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 

_ request, mentioning exam, or. subjects in | 
which interested to the Secretary (D1[1). 


‘METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


o ST. ALBANS 
er cal! 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


| professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you. 
tead are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts_on your behalf. Fee 
returned if. : Troe 
‘The Profess 


by S. C. Boyanus Parts I, Il, Il 5s. each — 


x A series of bi-lingual texts basic: 
~ @ Also available; the largest stock of Russian books and 
_ magazines in Britain. Catalogues on request from: | 


Collet’s ¢ 
RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP. & 


44-45 MUSEUM STREET + LONDON - W.c.1. | 


\ 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITE 


Chronicle House - Fleet St - London-E 


IF YOU: WMD 


INVEST IN 


WIGAN CORPCRATION 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
1 PER ANNUM 
— FOR PERIODS OF 
2 O 2-7 YEARS 
PAID ON LOANS OF £50 AND MULTIPLES OF £50 


RISO, 
HOUSING BONDS 


Tax not deducted at source where 
the holding does not exceed £100 


a2 || AUTUMN | NUMBER JUST OUT 
CHRISTMAS CARDS The Painter & Sculptor 
An authoritative Quarterly : 
Journal of the Visual Arts 


Edited by PATRICK HAYMAN 


Anna Zinkeisen has very generously 
permitted five of her magnificent 


paintings and drawings to be 


This is a serious very well illustrated 


Christmas cards to 
reproduced as Christmas ¢ magazine, The autumn number includes © 


be sold on behalf of the Imperial painting, sculpture, ceramics and poetry. 


Cancer Research Fund. Illustrated A see's subecciption.costa LI pact ice 
($2 U.S.A.) — fa 

Single copies 2s. 10d. (50 cents.) 

‘from 7 Montserrat Road, London, S.W.15 | 


‘pamphlets from I.C.R.F., Appeals 
/ Office, 49 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. Tel.CHAncery 2297 


Application forms and particulars from:— 
Borough Treasurer, 
P.O, BOX 42(L) 
TOWN HALL 
WIGAN 


weather many peopl 
- being without thek 
ee From Chemists on! 
2/6 from good booksellers a tin: remarkable 
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